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THE WILDERNESS AND PARADISE IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE CHURCH* 


GrorGE Huntston Wit.iAmMs, Harvard Divinity School 


INTRODUCTION 

In his now classic “The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History” read before the American Historical Association in 1893’ 
Frederick Jackson Turner quoted’ from A New Guide for Emigrants 
to the West (second edition; Boston, 1837), written by the pioneer 
Baptist missionary and founder of seminaries, John Mason Peck, who 
died just a century ago.* Peck had distinguished three types of West- 
erners: the pioneers, the settlers, and “the men of capital and enter- 
prise.” Turner found this typology useful and adapted it in his succes- 
sion of studies that have helped to shape our understanding of Ameri- 
can history. 

William Warren Sweet applied Turner’s frontier concept as a 
basic category in the interpretation of Christianity in America in a se- 
ries of studies of religion on the frontier, a specialized aspect of which 
he presented a quarter of a century ago in his Presidential Address 
before the American Society of Church History.* Sweet, too, mentioned 
Peck, in passing; for the founder of Rock Spring Seminary (1827), 
which was a forerunner of Shurtleff College in Alton, Illinois,’ was 
an important figure in the history of the Baptists and a representative 
builder of the Middle West. 

In the present address on the significance of the wilderness con- 
cept in church history it is appropriate to allude once again, by way 
of introduction, to John Mason Peck. A certain Presbyterian minister, 
who had come recently into Illinois, later recalled the following incident. 
Making his way over the lonely prairies, interspersed here and there 
with patches of timber, he was arrested by the sound of an axe, and 
upon observing a woodman nearby, called to him with the question, 
“What are you doing here, stranger?” “I am building a theological 
seminary,” was the reply. “What, in these barrens?” “Yes,” resounded 
the woodman, “I am planting the seed.” The planter in the wilderness 
was John M. Peck.® 

A seminary is a seed-bed or garden for the nurture of the clergy. 

There are three millennia of biblical and ecclesiastical history be- 
hind the impulse to plant a seminary in the barrens, a garden in the 


*Under this title are comprehended four lectures, of which selected passages were read 
as the Presidential Address during the meetings of the American Society of Church History 
on Dee. 29, 1958 in Washington, D.C. The whole is to be published separately by Harpers; 
Part IV follows the Introduction below. 
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wilderness, a paradise in the desert. It is indeed so basic a concept in 
Christian history that the wilderness motif might be said to exceed in 
significance the frontier as a category in the interpretation not only 
of American history but of church history in general; for, like the 
frontier, the wilderness is not only geographical but psychological. It 
can be a state of mind as well as a state of nature. It can betoken 
alternatively either a state of bewilderment or a place of protective 
refuge and disciplined contemplation, as well as literally the wilds. 


When the emigrants from the eastern seaboard of America moved 
into the West, they passed through a real wilderness haunted by wolves 
and savages, but the millennial tutelage of Scripture had charged that 
wilderness with epic significance and theological meaning. The wilder- 
ness had become, in fact, a complex symbol of significance both for 
the corporate and the mystical expressions of the Christian life. 


The precariousness of the garden (Eden, Paradise, the Vineyard 
of the Lord) that can during a moral shift or deficiency in the chang- 
ing seasons of the spirit be blasted by the breath of God and turned into 
a desert and at the same time the miraculous convertability of the 
wilderness into a refuge and a realm of purification has made of the 
paradise-wilderness motif a powerful religio-psychological motivation 
and scriptural resource in the never-ending to-and-fro of Christian 
history ; in many reforming or restitutional movements ; in many hereti- 
cal, sectarian, and monastic formations; and in many mystical, edu- 
cational, and missionary formulations and impulses. 

The wilderness state or bewilderment is, for example, almost a 
technical theological term in certain traditions. It is one of the most 
useful images supplied by Scripture to ‘designate the recurrent fact that 
even in the life of the redeemed there are periods or phases of partial 
failure, depression, uncertainty, and even defection. The children of 
Israel had been saved from bondage to this world, slavery in Egypt, 
by their miraculous passage through the Red Sea; they wandered in 
a wilderness for forty years before reaching the Promised Land; and 
many of them died murmuring against God and Moses and the new 
Commandments. Even Jesus after his baptism in the waters of Jordan 
faced a comparable period of forty days in the wilderness, tempted by 
Satan. It is expressly recorded that the very Spirit which had appeared 
as a dove at his baptism led him into that wilderness. Throughout the 
history of Christianity the parallel of the forty years and the forty 
days after the redemptive event of symbolic or exemplary baptism 
in the Red Sea and the Jordan River has been held up for typological 
contemplation as to the meaning of our temptations or aimless wander- 
ings, our drynesses and murmurings, that seem to be the chronic 
blemishes of the Christian life. 
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The quest for the wilderness as a place of refuge prepared for the 
true Church persecuted by the world,—the quest again for that wilder- 
ness which may through spiritual and moral subjugation and cultiva- 
tion even more than physical conquest, tilling, and seeding become a 
garden or Eden of the Lord—this is a basic impulse in the history of 
many branches and institutions of Christianity. 

The account which follows is not, of course, a retracing of the 
pilgrimage of God’s people through history or even the idea of pilgrim- 
age and wandering, except indirectly. It is not an account of succes- 
sive interpretations of the Fall from the Garden, although it will touch 
upon this. Nor is it a pursuit of a specialized aspect of millennialism, 
although the eschatological mood is prominent. It is rather a sketch of 
successive, representative types of interpretation of the desert and the 
garden as expressions both of the grace and the wrath of God, of his 
protective and his punitive providence. 

Although allegorization and typology, tendentious misappropria- 
tion and outright misconception of the original meaning of the wilder- 
ness in Scriptures are part of the account, the most interesting feature 
is the fact that successive Christian transcripts and permutations of 
the garden and wilderness texts have, with impressive frequency and 
inner cunning, despite all their variety and imprecision, faithfully re- 
produced the fascinatingly ambivalent character of the desert motif in 
the Old Testament itself. 

Of almost equal interest is the fact that the wilderness texts of 
the Bible have become variously combined in the long course of Chris- 
tian history, until at length certain conflations have become, as it were, 
stable compounds in the building up of increasingly complex exegetical 
syntheses with their own peculiar affinities, motion, and vitality more 
or less independent of the scriptural matrix from which they were 
derived. 

Since the Bible was looked upon as a unit, I have, instead of con- 
sidering the New Testament material as part of the early Christian 
elaboration of the Hebraic themes, brought the principal motifs of 
both the Old and the New Testament together in one movement. The 
symphony with its four movements, its motifs and variations on a 
theme, has indeed suggested the basic structure of the following com- 
position as an artistic whole. For it is the main movements of the whole 
of the history of God’s people that I hope to evoke in tracing the two 
motifs of wilderness and garden through i) the Bible, ii) the ancient 
and the medieval Church, iii) the Reformation and modern times, and in 
iv) American Christianity, with the underlying expectation that we 
shall the better be able to understand ourselves as a Church with its 
schisms and dissensions and also our Christian or would-be Christian 
lives with all their darkness and temptations. 
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When Baptist missionary John Mason Peck prepared the fore- 
word of his Guide to the West, he quoted Isaiah 66:8 in exhilarated 
confidence that a new nation was indeed being “born at once.” 

Another prophecy from the same book, Isaiah 51:3, may be ap- 
propriately taken as the motto of the following composition because of 
its perennial influence in the history of the Church: 

For the Lord will comfort you; 
he will comfort all her waste places, 


And make her wilderness like Eden, 
her desert like the garden of the Lord... . 


With this haunting prophecy, we turn to the biblical world of 
Isaiah and to his forerunners and successors, in the interpretation of 
the wilderness and the garden.* 


[I. WILDERNESS AND DESERT; GARDEN AND PARADISE IN THE BIBLE 
1. The Desert, the Deeps, and Death in the Old Testament 
2. The Essenes: A Coherent Wilderness Theology of Wandering, 
Warfare, and Water 
3. The Wilderness Theology of a Fourth Exodus as Recorded 
in the New Testament 


II. WILDERNESS AND PARADISE IN THE BAPTISMAL THEOLOGY OF 
THE CHURCH OF THE MArtTyrs, IN MONASTICISM, AND MystTICISM 
1. Early Baptismal Theology 
2. The Flight to the Desert: The Provisional Paradise of the 
Monks 
3. The Wilderness in Mystical Theology and in the Formation 
of Heretical Conventicles in the Middle Ages 


III. FLEEING TO AND PLANTING IN THE WILDERNESS IN THE 
REFORMATION PERIOD AND MODERN TIMES 


IV. THE ENcLOsSED GARDEN IN THE WILDERNESS OF THE 
NEw Wortp 


In retrospect the epic gathering of a mighty Christian nation 
made up of peoples fleeing in successive generations from the bondage 
of the Old World across the Atlantic Ocean to a land of promise and 
of liberty has been seen as a providential repetition, in majestic, con- 
tinental proportions, of the exodus of God’s ancient elect from bond- 
age to Egypt. To be an American has been for successive immigrant 
generations to know a new birth of freedom. In fact, first citizenship 
papers have been for countless yearning thousands the outward sign of 
an invisible change of allegiance, a sense of belonging within the cove- 
nant of a new people of destiny. This sense of being a new people who 
had sloughed off the accents and the attributes of the Old World was 


*A synopsis of the series as a whole is here inserted. The footnotes are numbered con- 
secutively through the series. Ed. 
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perpetuated within these families unto the second and even the third 
generation. But if America has been for them the community of re- 
birth, the old world churches brought over with them represented the 
community, so to speak, of birth, their native land. In them, they found 
weekly solace from their being buffeted about in a new world whose 
ways and words, though fascinating, were not immediately understood ; 
and during the Sunday sermon or mass their homesick hearts were 
drawn not only upwards to the Jerusalem above, but also backwards 
and across to the villages and hills of their homeland whence came also 
their inner strength. The immigrant church, to speak collectively, was 
the conservative, ethnico-cultural community of birth. No broad inter- 
pretation of American culture and American denominationalism can 
be complete without a full documentation of this epic reversal of, or at 
least continuous strain upon, the respective roles of church and com- 
monwealth in the unfolding of American society. 

But the interpretation of the crossing of the Atlantic and the trek 
of the pioneers from the eastern seaboard settlements into the opening 
west, in terms of the biblical exodus, has in point of fact been largely 
a retrospective reflection. It was not the wilderness of Sinai that our 
earliest forefathers had mostly in mind, but rather much more com- 
monly the eschatologically oriented wilderness of Revelation 12:6 and 
the mystically saturated imagery of the wilderness in Canticles and 
in the allied texts in the pre-exilic prophets. 

Thus the fourth section of our survey is entitled the Garden En- 
closed, in the Wilderness. The heading would in fact adequately serve 
to cover an account of the divergent developments of the Garden motif, 
both in Latin American and in the Anglo-Germanic element within 
what has emerged as the United States of America. 

I am, however, unprepared to pursue the former development, but 
it is surely noteworthy at the outset of any such presentation that the 
Catholic Christopher Columbus reported to his sovereigns that he had 
almost certainly discovered the terrestrial Paradise, while the Calvin- 
ist John Cotton of Boston, expounding Canticles, thought of the new 
plantations of the Lord coming up out of the wilderness of the New 
World, as a Garden Enclosed, “‘a Paradise, as if this were the garden 
of Eden.” 

We cannot tarry with Columbus except to note that he knew from 
Genesis 2:8 that the Lord God had planted a garden eastward in Eden, 
and basing his further calculations on Pierre d’Ailly’s Jmago Mundt, he 
was prepared to find the Terrestrial Paradise at the first point of the 
Far East where the sun rose on the day of creation near the stem- 
prominence of the supposedly pear-shaped earth. To his royal patrons 
he wrote: 
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I have already described my ideas concerning this hemisphere and its 
form, and I have no doubt, that if I could pass below the equinoctial 
line . . . I should find the earthly paradise, whither no one can go but by 
God’s permission; but this land which your Highnesses have now sent 
me to explore, is very extensive, and I think there are many other coun- 
tries in the south, of which the world has never had any knowledge. I do 
not suppose that the earthly paradise is in the form of a rugged mountain, 
as the descriptions of it have made it appear, but that it is on the summit 
of the spot, which I have described. . . . I think also, that the water I have 
described may proceed from it, though it be far off, and that stopping at 
the place which I have just left, it forms this lake. There are great indica- 
tions of this being the terrestrial paradise, for its site coincides with the 
opinion of the holy and wise theologians whom I have mentioned. . . .?? 
With this glimpse into the mood of the explorer of milder climes 
we return to the sterner mood of the Bay Colony, where the wilderness 


theme appears in almost every imprint from the colonial period.” 


1. Choice Grain in the Wilderness of New England 


John Eliot of Roxbury, Apostle to the Indians, will at once make 
us familiar with the northern mood. In his refutation of the charge in 
England that the Puritans were new fangled, he puns: The ‘““Novangles 
are not New Fangles but No Fangles (in respect to worship) ;” and 
he goes on to say that they have come purposely into the barren wilder- 
ness in just their present location on the Bay, neither further north 
where furs are plentiful, nor to the south where the warm sun makes 
both for gold and tobacco: 


Assuredly [he goes on] the better part of our plantations did undertake 
the enterprise with a suffering minde . . . to go into a wilderness where 
nothing appeareth but hard labour, wants, and wilderness-temptations 
(stumble not countrymen, at the repetition of that word, wilderness- 
temptations), of which it is written that they are trying times and places, 
Deuteronomy 8. There must be more then [sic] golden hopes to bear up 
the godly wise in such an undertaking, but when the injoyment of Christ 
in his pure Ordinances is better to the soul than all worldly comforts, then 
these things are but light afflictions. . . .1 
Yankee frugality is not only a consequence of the climate but a biblical 
interpretation of the proper dress and deportment of the elect in the 


wilderness state. 


The work from which we have quoted appears in a larger pub- 
lication on the Indians as Judah scattered westward. The title-page 
quotes Canticles 8:8 on the little sister without breasts in application to 
the admittedly still immature spiritual state of the bewildered descen- 
dants of Judah; but Eliot was confident that their speech, which he had 
mastered the better to proclaim the Gospel among them, was akin to 
Hebrew, which he knew well and thought of not only as the Ursprache 
and the divine language but also as the universal tongue of the future 
of mankind. 
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Thomas Shepard in nearby Cambridge was likewise concerned for 
the evangelization of the Indians, and the sympathizing editor in Eng- 
land introduced Shepard’s The Clear Sunshine of the Gospell, Breaking 
forth upon the Indians in New England (London, 1648) with these 
words: 

. . . there can be no reason given why God should fence us, and suffer 

other places to lye wast, that we [white Englishmen] should bee his Gar- 
den, and other places a Wilderness, that he should feed us with the bread 
of Heaven, and suffer others to starve. 


He then uses Paul’s argument (Romans 11:14) about the conversion 


of the Gentiles with a new twist: 


Let these poor Indians stand up incentives to us, as the Apostle set up 
the Gentiles a provocation to the Iews: who knows but God gave life to 
New England to quicken [the] Old... ??*? 


Another Puritan, Roger Williams, likewise conspicuously con- 
cerned for the Indians, was the American counterpart of the English 
Seeker John Jackson, already quoted. 


In his A Key into the Language of America (London, 1643) 
Williams offered not only a dictionary of Indian words and phrases 
but also valuable observations on life in the wilderness and reflections 
on its theological meaning. The orderly “Mould or forme of Gov- 
ernment” among the aborigines and their relatively high sexual and 
family morality despite their nakedness prompted him to place a poem 
on their lips: 

We weare no Cloaths, have many Gods, 
And yet our sinnes are lesse: 
You are Barbarians, Pagans wild, 
Your Land’s the Wilderness.!** 
Observing the fruitfulness of the American wilderness, Williams turns 


to rebuke his fellow-European: 

The Wildernesse remembers this [God’s command], 
The wild and howling land 

Answers the toyling labour of, 
The wildest Indians hand. 

But man [in Christian Europe] forgets his Maker, who, 
Framed him in Righteousnesse. 

A paradise in Paradise, now worse 
Then Indian wildernesse. 


No pantheist but a mystical Calvinist with a deep sense of God’s sov- 
ereignty as creator of the universe, Williams read the book of the 
wilderness with its emblems much as he read Scripture typologically, 
as though it were a vast palimpsest unrolled before him. On one level 
of legibility he perceives: ‘““As the same Sun shines on the Wildernesse 
that doth on a Garden so the same faithfull and all sufficient God, can 
comfort, feede and safely guide even through a desolate howling 
Wilderness.” Or again: “How sweetly doe all the severall sorts of 
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Heavens Birds, in all Coasts of the World, preach unto Men the prayse 
of their Makers Wisedome, Power, and Goodness, who feedes them 
and their young ones Summer and Winter. .. ?” But on the more obscure 
level he discerned the lineaments of the fallen world: “The Wildernesse 
is a cleere resemblance of the world, where greedie and furious men 
persecute and devoure the harmlesse and innocent as the wilde beasts 
pursue and devoure the Hinds and Roes.” Thus the ambiguity of the 
desert in the Old Testament reasserts itself in Williams’ understanding 
of the wilderness of the New World. 

Driven from Congregational Salem into a Providentially pre- 
pared wilderness, Williams turned quickly from a three-months ex- 
periment with believers’ baptism in Providence into a mature Seekerism, 
despairing of the rival pretensions of mutually exclusive sects. He 
interpreted Revelation 6:19, from which the “white horsemen” of the 
earlier chapters (understood of the apostles of Christ) are absent, as 
indicative of the “routing of the Church and Ministry of Christ Jesus, 
put to flight, and returned into the Wildernesse of desolation.”’** He 
was convinced that 


there were no churches since those founded by the apostles and evan- 
gelists, nor could there be any, nor any pastors ordained, nor seals ad- 
ministered but by such, and that the Church was to want these all the time 
she continued in the Wilderness. 


Unlike the Quakers, Williams recognized both a “nurturing” and a 


J 


“generating”? ministry. The latter he knew was possible only when the 
ministers were truly sent, in other words, apostles; and he beheld no 
apostles at work in his world; but unlike George Fox he looked for the 
coming of truly apostolic men. In the meantime against Fox he con- 
tended that 


... there is a time of the coming out of the Babylonian Apostacy & Wilder- 
ness: there is a time of many Flocks pretending to be Christs and saying 
[ Matt. 24:26]: Loe here he is &c. and a Command of Christ Jesus, goe 
not into the Wilderness, goe not into the private Chambers: There is a 
time when Christ Jesus his doves and loves cry out to him, O thou whome 
my Soule loveth, tell me where thou feedest, where thou makest thy 
Flock to rest at noon. . . .1°8 


Against the godly commonwealth of the Bay Colony, Williams 
averred that the Puritans there “make the [enclosed] garden and the 
wilderness (as often I have intimated)—I say, the garden and the 
wilderness, the church and the world all one.’’ He continues: 


The unknowing zeale of Constantine and other Emperours, did more hurt 
to Christ Jesus his Crowne and Kingdome, then the raging fury of the 
most bloody Neroes. In the persecutions of the later, Christians were 
sweet and fragrant, like spice pounded and beaten in morters: But those 
good Emperours, persecuting some erroneous persons, Arrius, &c. and 
advancing the professours of some Truths of Christ (for there was no 
small number of Truths lost in those times) and maintaining their Religion 
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by the materiall Sword, I say by this meanes Christianity was ecclipsed, 
and the Professors of it fell asleep, Cant. 5. Babel or confusion was usher’d 
in, and by degrees the Gardens of the Churches of Saints were turned 
into the wildernesse of whole Nations, untill the whole World became 
Christian or Christendome, Revel. 12 & 13.17 


Sir Henry Vane, governor of Massachusetts Bay and leader of 
the Long Parliament, sympathetic with Antinomians and Seekers in 
Old and New England, completely interiorized the Kingdom of God 
as a state of conscience; but like Williams he understood the wilder- 
ness as a real place outside the mind where the eschatological combat 
is to be fought out “between the seed of the woman and the seed of the 
serpent”’: 

The Kingdom of God is within you and is the dominion of God in the 

conscience and spirit of the mind... . This Kingdom of Christ is capable 

of subsisting and being managed inwardly in the minds of His people, in 

hidden state concealed from the world. . . . Those that are in this King- 

dom, and in whom the power of it is, are fitted to fly with the Church into 

the wilderness, and to continue in such a solitary, dispersed, desolate con- 

dition till God call them out of it. They have wells and springs opened 

to them in the wilderness, whence they draw the waters of salvation, 
without being in bondage to the life of sense.1*8 


The principal opponent of Williams was one with whom Anti- 
nomians and Seekers knew they had much ir common, John Cotton. It 
is here the place to return to him and to other, more typical New Eng- 
land Puritans who, unlike Eliot, Shepard, and Williams, were not much 
interested in the evangelization of the Indians in the wilderness. 


But in the conception of the garden and the wilderness Williams 
and Cotton will be seen, as in the following quotation from Cotton, to 
be virtually interchangeable: 

. . . under the Christian Emperors, Constantine and the rest opened the 

doors of the Church so wide, that all the garden of God was become a 
wilderness by an inundation of carnall people, Christian in name, but 

Pagans in heart, that were let in; and then that which was once a garden 

enclosed, was now made a wildernesse. . . .1*° 


In his Exposition of Canticles, as already indicated, Cotton dealt 
extensively with the church of the wilderness (3:6, 8:5 ff.), though 
without express reference to the American situation: 


... All the world is a wildernesse, or at least a wilde field; onely, the 
Church is Gods garden or orchard, in these three respects, 

First, as the garden of Paradise was the habitation of Adam in the 
estate of innocence, so is the Church of all those who are renewed into 
innocency. 

Secondly, as in the garden were all manner of pleasant and wholesome 
hearts and trees growing, so in the Church are all manner of usefull and 
savoury spirits. 

Thirdly, as a man walketh in his garden to refresh himselfe; so doth 
Christ walke in his Church, yea calleth his friends thither to walke with 
him,?8° 
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At home in the medieval monastic-sectarian tradition, Cotton re- 
joiced in the wilderness state as conducive to greater spiritual per- 
spicuity. In introducing the work of a fellow New Englander on their 
Congregational Way to those of the Reformed Churches in Britain 
and on the Continent, Cotton wrote confidently: 

Let no one despise this as the inelegant production of exiled and abandoned 

brethren, as long as it can be said of them, as Jehoshaphat (II Kings 

3:12) once said of Elisha, who was living temporarily in the wilder- 

ness of Edom: “The word of the Lord is with him.” John, the beloved 

disciple of Christ, writes that he himself was carried away into the wilder- 
ness that he might see more clearly not only the judgment of the great 


whore but also the coming down from heaven of the chaste bride, the 
New Jerusalem (Revelation 17:11, 21:2).3* 


The book which Cotton thus introduced was The Answer to [the 
Dutch divine] Apollonius by the Ipswich pastor John Norton, desig- 
nated for the task. In this work another feature of the New England 
wilderness theme was programmatically expressed, over against the 
Anglican right and the Anabaptist left. At issue with the Baptists, 
though otherwise Calvinistic, was believers’ baptism. Norton used the 
practice of the wilderness church of old Israel as a precedent for that 
of the New, and contended that the offspring of covenanted parents 
were already by virtue of their birth members of Christ’s Church. The 
uncircumcised Israelites were called “the congregation (ekklesia) in 
the wilderness” (Acts 7:38). Hence, “the church may be deprived of 
baptism for a time and yet remain a [true] church.’ 


Against the de jure divino episcopalian right Norton was, of 
course, adamant, but he deplored the bitter disagreements on polity 
among those who could broadly regard themselves as Reformed, and 
went so far as to hold that the 

discord of brothers about the polity of the Gospel holds Christ away 


from his dominion, keeps the woman [the true Church] in the wilder- 
ness, and the [Anglican-Papal] harlot on the throne.1** 


The provisional, though protective character of the wilderness 
State based upon Revelation is clearly reflected in a speech on the 
wharf, in England, preserved by Edward Johnson, which may well have 
been his own on departing: “I am now prest for the service of our Lord 
Christ, to re-build the most glorious Edifice of Mount Sion in a Wilder- 
ness [Cf. Isaiah 61:4] and as John Baptist, I must cry, Prepare ye 
the way of the Lord, make his paths strait, for behold hee is comming 
againe, hee is comming to destroy Antichrist, and give the whore double 
to drinke the very dregs of his wrath [Revelation 18:6].’”"™ 


And William Stoughton (1631-1701) in an election sermon in 
Boston in 1668-69 stamped a phrase which has remained indelible in 
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the memory of his descendants to this day: “God sifted a whole na- 
tion that he might send choice grain over into the wilderness.’*° 

By the end of the colonial and the beginning of the provincial his- 
tory of Massachusetts, Cotton Mather, still filled with hope for the 
holy experiment and yet depressed by the vagaries which even the 
Puritans were not spared, reflected in his extensive writings the full 
ambiguity of the meaning of the desert and wilderness in the Old 
Testament and the New. In one mood he holds that the North American 
wilderness was ordained by providence as a refuge and protection of 
the Reformed Church. In the other he thinks of the wilderness as the 
empire of Antichrist, filled with frightful hazards and the demonic 
minions of Satan.’*° 


In the latter frame of mind, in The Wonders of the Invisible 
World (Boston, 1693), a discourse based on Revelation 12:12, he 
wrote: 

The first Planters of these Colonies were a Chosen Generation of inen, 

who were first so Pure, as to disrelish many things which they thought 

wanted Reformation elsewhere; and yet withal so peaceable, that they 

Embraced a Voluntary Exile in a Squalid, horrid, American Desart, 

rather than to Live in Contentions with their Brethren. . . . The New- 

Englanders are a People of God settled in those, which were once the 

Devil’s Territories; and it may easily be supposed that the Devil was 

Exceddingly disturbed, when he perceived such a people here accomplish- 

ing the Promise of old made unto our Blessed Jesus, That He should have 

the Utmost parts of the Earth for His possession. . . . The Devil thus 

Irritated, immediately try’d all sorts of Methods to overturn this poor 

Plantation and so much of the Church, as was Fled into this Wilderness 

[ Revelation 12], immediately found, The Serpent cast out of his Mouth 

a Flood for the carrying of it away.137 


Witchcraft in Salem was clearly the outcropping of the demonic. Here 
we find very much alive the Old Testament feeling for the desert as 
the haunt of death and the demonic. Being interested in the sciences 
of his day, Mather charged Satan and his devils with holding up the 
invention of much wholesome scientific aids and comforts, as spectacles, 
the printing press, and the telescope."** In the American Wilderness 
he felt surrounded by devils and also the red savages who were in the 
service of the French-Catholic Antichrist. 


The Wilderness thro’ which we are passing to the Promised Land [he 
continues] is all over fill’d with Fiery flying serpents. . . . All our way to 
Heaven, lies by the Dens of Lions, and the Mounts of Leopards [Canticles 
4:8]; there are incredible Droves of Devils in our way. 


In The Devil Discovered (Boston, 1693), he noted that it was 
precisely “when he was alone in the Wilderness” that the Devil “fell 
upon our Lord.” And more fully in Magnalia Christi Americana or 
The Ecclesiastical History of New England (London, 1702), he said: 
“It is written concerning our Lord Jesus Christ that he was led into 
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the wilderness to be tempted of the devil; and the people of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, led into the wilderness of New England, have not only 
met with continual temptation of the devil there; the wilderness having 
always had serpents in it; but also they have had in almost every new 
lustre of years, a new assault of extraordinary temptation upon them; 
a more than common hour and power of darkness.”*”” 


But besides the demon-infested howling desert, Cotton Mather 
shared and significantly propagated the idea that in the wilderness of 
North America, James I had as the unwitting instrument of Provi- 
dence given in letters patent “all that part of America, lying .. . from 
forty degrees . . . to the forty-eighth degree . . . throughout all the 
firm lands from sea to sea” as “the spot of earth, which the God of 
heaven spied out for the seat of such evangelical, and ecclesiastical, 
and very remarkable transactions, as require to be made an history; 
here ‘twas that our blessed Jesus intended a resting place, must I say? 
or only a hiding place for those reformed Churches, which have given 
him a little accomplishment of his eternal Father’s promise unto him; 
to be, we hope, yet further accomplished, of having the utmost parts 
of the earth for his possession?” Mather had at this point already de- 
clared his intention of writing the history to date ‘of a New-English 
Israel’"*” and now goes on to be eschatologically specific, however 


modestly, namely, ‘‘an history of some feeble attempts made in the 
American hemisphere to anticipate the state of the New-Jerusalem, as 
far as the unavoidable vanity of human affairs and influence of Satan 


upon them would allow. . . .”"" 


Perhaps the most sober and authentically scriptural balance in 
interpreting the negative and positive sense of the desert was struck 
by John Higginson in his “Attestation” printed as a foreword to the 
Magnalia, wherein he presents the ten reasons why his colleague Cotton 
Mather had undertaken the Magnalia; and four of the reasons ad- 
mirably summarize the theological meaning the wilderness held for 
New Englanders as they looked back on their heroic period: 


Sixthly, That the present generation may remember the way wherein 
the Lord hath led his people in this wilderness, for so many years past 
unto this day; [according to Deuteronomy 8:2. . .]. All considering per- 
sons cannot but observe, that our wilderness-condition hath been full of 
humbling, trying, distressing providences. 


Eighthly, and whereas it may be truly said, (as Jeremiah 2:3, 21) that 
when this people began to follow the Lord unto this wilderness, they were 
holiness to the Lord, and he planted them as a noble vine; yet if in process 
of time, when they are greatly increased and multiplied, they should so far 
degenerate, as to forget the religious design of their fathers, and forsake 
the holy ways oi God... then this Book may be a witness against 
them. ... 
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Ninthly, that the little daughter [without breasts, Canticles] of New- 
England in America, may bow down herself to her mother [the Bride] 
England, in Europe, presenting this memorial unto her ; assuring her, that 
though by some of her angry brethren, she was forced to make a local 
secession ; yet not a separation, but hath always retained a dutiful respect 
to the Church of God in England; and giving some account to her, how 
graciously the Lord has dealt with herself in ‘‘a remote wilderness.”. . 


Lastly, That this present history may stand as a monument, in relation 
to future times, of a fuller and better reformation of the Church of God, 
than it hath yet appeared in the world. For by this Essay it may be seen, 
that a farther practical reformation than that which began at the first 
coming out of the darkness of Popery, was aimed at, and endeavoured 
by a great number of voluntary exiles, that came into a wilderness for that 
very end, that hence they might be free from human additions and inven- 
tions in the worship of God, and might produce the positive part of divine 
institutions, according to the word of God. . . .!*” 


Higginson and Mather awaited further reformation preparatory 
to the final building up of Zion. 


Jonathan Edwards was likewise bent upon reformation, but like 
his contemporary, John Wesley, he largely interiorized and individual- 
ized the meaning of wilderness, and for him the promised land was 
heaven and not a realizable godly commonwealth. The revival which 
he preached was the ordained means of coming out of the wilderness 
of the world. In his sermon, “The True Christian’s Life, A Journey 
Towards Heaven,”’** Edwards appropriately used Hebrews (11:13 f.) 
which, as has been indicated, ancient!y represented the stages of the 
exodus as the rungs of a ladder: 

The land that we have to travel through is a wilderness; there are many 


mountains, rockes, and rough places that we must go over in the way; 
and there is a necessity that we should lay out our strength. . 


What better end can you propose to your journey than to’ obtain 
heaven? Here you are placed in this world, in this wilderness, and have 
your choice given you, that you may travel which way you please. And 
there is one way which leads to heaven... . 

If we spend our lives so as to [be] only a journeying towards heaven, 
this will be the way to have death, that is the end of the journey, an en- 
trance into heaven, not terrible but comfortable. . . . Is it terrible for him 
[the traveller] to think that he is almost got to his journey’s end?... 
Were the children of Israel sorry, after forty years travel in the Wilder- 
ness, when they had almost got to Canaan? 


With the Treaty of Quebec in 1763 and the subsequent generous 
concessions made to the Catholics by the British in the north, the fear 
of Catholicism was suddenly intensified.. 


But as the break with Britain approached some of the language 
used of Rome was transferred to the Anglican Tories. Escape from 
bondage to Pharaoh became a stock allusion in the sermons preached 
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annually before the uniformed militia on Lexington green in com- 
memoration of the decisive action of April 19, 1776. In 1776 the pa- 
triot preacher Samuel Sherwood (1730-1783) delivered on a public 
occasion his The Church’s Flight into the Wilderness: An Address on 
the Times, in which he enlarged on the persecuted Waldenses and their 
Protestant successors and expressed the belief that the American 
wilderness was the refuge reserved by Providence. As late as 1844 
George Junkin, Presbyterian divine and president of three colleges 
in Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, in his The Little Stone and the 
Great Image averred that the wilderness of Revelation 12:6 was Amer- 
ica, providing sanctuary for the Huguenots from France, ‘the Scots, 
the English Independents, and other godly Reformed refugees from 
the scarlet woman and the red dragon. And in the same year the music 
press of Oliver Ditson sang the anti-Anglican Republican lines : 

Oh, we are weary pilgrims ; to this wilderness we bring 

A Church without a bishop, a State without a king.’ 

At this point our account blends into many standard treatments 
of the Christian factors in the rise of American nationality and of the 
secularization of the doctrine of election as “manifest destiny.” But 
there are two specialized permutations of the wilderness theme that can 
be mentioned before returning to the seed-plot in the wilderness, with 


which our story began. I refer to the Mormon trek and the haunting 
sense of the wilderness in a strikingly large number of Negro spirituals. 


2. Isaiah and Canticles in the Desert of Joseph Smith before the 
Mormon Exodus to Utah 


The trek of the Mormons from Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois under 
severe persecution to Utah at once suggests the epic of Exodus and 
is obviously the closest American parallel to the flight of the Boers to 
escape British control. Surprisingly, however, the language of Exodus 
is not at all prominent in the extant documents. This can be only partly 
explained by the fact that Joseph Smith’s own Book of Mormon and 
his Commandments had been interposed between the Bible and the 
daily experience of the Mormons on the frontier.’** In any event it is 
in the works of Smith himself that the wilderness motif in Mormonism 
can be best examined at its source. 


Mormon Restorationism stresses the recovery of not only the 
apostolic church but also the Aaronic (lower) and the Melchizedek 
(higher) priesthoods.“™ This took place in two stages in 1829, a year 
before the printing of The Book of Mormon. Smith declared that he 
went into the woods along the Susquehanna River near the New York- 
Pennsylvania boundary to pray and inquire of the Lord respecting 
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baptism for the remission of sins. John the Baptist descended in a cloud 
from heaven ordaining him and his associate Oliver Cowdery to the ' 
Aaronic priesthood with the power to baptize. Accordingly, on May 15 
Joseph and Oliver immersed each other in turn “by being buried in the 
liquid grave.” The power of ordination, however, was still understood 
to be wanting. The restoration of the Melchizedek priesthood was au- 
thorized by a second oracle: 


A voice of the Lord in the wilderness of Fayette, Seneca county, declaring 
the three witnesses to bear record of the book. The voice of Michael on 
the banks of the Susquehanna, detecting the devil when he appeared as an 
angel of light. The voice of Peter, James, and John in the wilderness be- 
tween Harmony, Susquehanna county, and Colesville, Broome county, 
on the Susquehanna river, declaring themselves as possessing the keys of 
the kingdom, and of the dispensation of the fullness of times.'4» 


With the baptismal and apostolic powers of the two priesthoods re- 
stored Smith and his collaborator proceeded to organize their strictly 
immersionist Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, April 6, 
1830. A new Israel had begun.to gather in the wilderness, moving 
westward under the compulsion of both persecution and a phantom 
promise. 


In his Commandment" at the dedication of the Temple in Kirt- 
land, Ohio, March 27, 1836, he declared: 


| Remember all thy Church] that thy Church may [rise up and]? come 
forth out of the wilderness [Canticles 6:10] of darkness, and shine forth 
fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners 
[Canticles 6:43.] 


That [She] be adorned as a bride [Revelation 21:2] for that day when 
thou shalt unvail the heavens, and cause the mountains to flow down at thy 
presence, and the valleys to be exalted, the rough places made smooth 
[Isaiah 40:3]; and the glory may fill the earth. 


The allusion to the army terrible with banners in combination with 
other scriptural passages suggests John Bunyan’s House in the Forest 
of Lebanon.'* 


In the Book of Mormon'® 


it is written: 


For the Lord shall comfort Zion: he will make her wilderness like Eden, 
and her desert like the Garden of the Lord. 


The wilderness tabernacle suggested the Mormon term for their 
local meetings ( = parishes), namely, “stakes,” in dependence on Isaiain 
33:20 and 54:2: “Enlarge the place of your tent, and let the curtains of 
your habitations be stretched out, hold not back, lengthen your cords 
and strengthen your stakes.” Zion was thus an overarching concept, 
an invisible canopy above a people gathering from all sides. Yet Zion 
could be thought of as quite localized in Jackson County, Missouri, for 
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example, which had been spied out and identified by Joseph Smith and 
his men as its eventual location.’ 


Driven to Utah, interpreters of the trek looked back upon their 
experience as providential. Commenting on Zion in the wilderness in 
Section 97 of Smith’s Doctrines and Covenants, the commentators ap- 
pealed to Revelation 12:6 in accounting for the way in which the Mor- 
mon Church had escaped, among other disasters, the scourge of the 
Civil War by going into the Rocky Mountain wilderness prepared by 
God.2™ 


Turning from the Mormons to the Negroes, we take up another 
peculiarly American permutation of the wilderness theme.*” 


3. Yo’ Waw'na Fin’ Jesus, Go in de Wilderness 


As in the Bible and most of the traditions (with the almost unique 
exception of Wesley), so in the Negro spirituals the wilderness has 
both a positive and a negative sense. On the negative side are those 
spirituals of Methodist lineage like ‘“Ain’t I glad I got out of the 
wilderness,” “Done foun’ my lost sheep . . . Go to de wilderness, seek 
an’ fin’, and “In his name we come out ’d’ wilderness,”’ wherein the 
experience of spiritual and moral struggle is portrayed. But by far 
the more distinctive meaning (even when the associated tune is derived 
from a Methodist hymn with the negative sense of the term) is that 
which has as its background the slave assemblies in the forest. The 
aboriginal secret meetings brought over from Africa and stealthily per- 
petuated were gradually given an increasingly Christian reinforcement 
and coloration by what the slaves overheard in sermon and hymn about 
the Bride (Canticles) or the Woman in the Wilderness (Revelation). 
Their early morning “valley” or “wilderness” assemblies were some- 
times magnanimously countenanced by the white masters during a 
revival, but were more often furtively attended while the masters were 
sleeping. There was usually a tub of water allegedly to drown the 
sound, actually carrying over a forgotten African jungle appurtenance, 
possibly also interpreted as the pool of water in the wilderness in so 
many of the desert passages in the Bible. In the following spiritual the 
imagery of the Bride, the Woman, and the Devil of the Jordanian 
temptation scene seem to be intertwined. In other words the positive 
and negative senses of the wilderness experience are combined : 

Ef ye want to see Jesus, Go in de wilderness, . . . Leanin’ on de Lord. 


Oh, brother, how d’ye feel, when ye come out de wilderness, Leanin’ 


on de Lord? .. . I heard de deb’! howlin’, when I come out de wilderness 
I gib de deb’! a battle, when I come out de wilderness.1* 


The quest for Jesus in the wilderness for secret solace and revival 
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and fellowship appears frequently: ‘‘Jesus a waitin’ to meet you in de 
wilderness,’”*** “I seek my Lord in de wilderness for I am goin’ 
home,” etc. 


155 


Because the wilderness meeting was at once the Bride, the Woman, 
and, by extension, Mary the Mother of Jesus, the slaves of St. Helena 
Island had a tradition that the much-sought Jesus was actually born 
in the secret meetings in the woods, and they tiptoed in the early 
morning in order not to disturb the Babe of Bethlehem.’ 


In some spirituals Mary, Mary Magdalene, and the Woman of 
the ‘\Vilderness are combined as “Weeping Mary,” symbol of the 
Negro Christians, their church of the wilderness outside the white 
man’s church. In one spiritual she rocks her child all night in “a weary 
lan’.”"*" Another spiritual addresses the more or less secret Negro 
Christian fellowship: 


Run, Mary, Run, Mary, run, Oh, run, Mary, run, I know de oder worl’ 
’m not like dis. Fire in de east, an’ fire in de west, I know de oder 
worl’ ’m not like dis, Bound to burn de wilderness, I know de oder worl’ 
’‘m not like dis. Jordan’s riber is a riber to cross, | know de oder worl’ ’m 
not like dis, Stretch your rod an’ come across, I know de oder worl’ ’m not 


like dis. 


The allusion here to the burning of the wilderness is not entirely clear 


from purely scriptural sources. It reappears in “What Yo’ Gwine to 
do When Yo’ Lamp Burn Down?” and fire “burn down de 


wilderness.””*** 
From wilderness assembly and its big city equivalent ‘the praise 
house” several negro denominational movements have sprung. 


From the haunting spirituals of the slaves and the oracles and 
commandments of the seer of Palmyra, New York, we turn back to 
that major cultural expression of our theme, the building of the sem- 
inary in the wilderness with which our long survey began. 


4. The Seminary in the Wilderness 


Back at the beginning of Dartmouth, Eleazer Wheelock had ap- 
pealed to the wilderness motif in choosing for the college seal Vor 
Clamantis in Deserto. The eschatological conviction that a seminary, 
as the seed bed of proclaimers of the gospel, was the God-ordained 
means of building up the waste places of Zion (the collective term for 
the churches of the Congregational Way) was everywhere stressed. 

Dr. Wheelock, like the earlier John Eliot of Roxbury, had been 
convinced that God manifested his displeasure against New Englanders 
for their failure to bring the gospel to the Indians. Hence his great 
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interest in founding a missionary school for them. In moving north 
from his first work in Lebanon to Hanover on the Connecticut River, 
Wheelock ‘“‘derived support from the example of the prophet Elisha 
(II Kings 6:1-7) who founded a college, or school of the prophets in 
the wilderness of Jordan.’"® 


A poem written in his lifetime by a pupil of Wheelock alluded to 
the college as the garden of the Lord, a provisional paradise in the 
desert : 
Thus we behold, in pathless forests sprung, 

A fruitful tree, with golden apples hung, 

Inclos’d around with shades and gloomy wastes, 

Expos’d to beating rains, and stormy blasts, 

So Dartmouth seated on her desert plain, 

Try’d, disappointed, and oppress’d with pain, 

Look’d back, and long’d for her old seat again.!® 

In the founding and interpreting of Dartmouth the missionary motif 
and the recovery of the apple of paradise through the study of the 
golden apples of the classical tradition are here all brought together in 
the seminary in the wilderness. 


In 1811, Wheelock’s biographers could write of him and his mis- 
sionary school, now a leading college: 

How would the good Doctor, like aged Simon, with the infant Redeemer 

in his arms, have rejoiced to see our day, when the tongue of the dumb 

sings for joy, and the wilderness blossoms as the rose. Perhaps God 

designed him as the morning star, to be the harbinger of this resplendent 


light. 

. . . The rock smitten by the hand of faith watered the camp, and sus- 

tained the church of God in her travels through the wilderness.'** 

The wilderness motif, as interpreted by all New Englanders, was 
at once the experience of punitive testing (Exodus) and the provi- 
dentially prepared environment in which the true but hidden church 
(Revelation 12) could gather strength for a world mission to the pagans 
near and far.’ Thus the establishment of a seminary, a seed-plot of 
preachers and missionaries, in the wilderness or desert after a “long 
drought,” sustained by copious “showers of grace,” the revivals, was 
a mark of “the grand era of missions’ at home and abroad, setting 
off the present from “all former ages.” 


President Timothy Dwight of Yale, for example, preaching in 
1812, spoke of all the colleges in the New World as seminaries for the 
training of evangelical preachers, defining their evangel as the whole 
design of both the Old and the New Testaments, and he pictured the 
revival as a shower upon the desert: 


The Gospel is the rain and sun-shine of heaven upon the moral world. 
Wherever its beams are shed, and its showers fall, the wilderness blos- 
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soms as the rose, and the desert as the garden of God: while the world 

beside is an Arabian waste, where no fountains flow, and no verdure 

springs, and where life itself fades, languishes and expires.1*° 
Into “the wilderness of Zion,” he declared, preachers were coming like 
angels from heaven, preaching another gospel—Unitarians, Univer- 
salists, Methodists, Freewill Baptists, all thinly veiled behind his char- 
acterizations, while all about were multitudes who did not even pretend 
to any other conviction than French infidelity. It was the clear impli- 
cation of his sermon that every man preparing to “enter the desk” 
would have to be adequately fitted intellectually and morally to chal- 
lenge the angels of both heresy and infidelity. Hence the urgent need, 
expressed also by Lyman Beecher in A Plea for the West (1835), for 
many more liberal arts colleges and seminaries. Approaching the close 
of his sermon Dwight reminded his largely clerical congregation: 

Every Minister is here constituted by Christ the shepherd of his flock, 

“to watch as one that must give an account”; to feed them with the bread 


of life; and to conduct them through this wilderness to regions of ever- 
lasting rest! 


EPILOGUE 


We need not carry the theme further. Connecticut-born John 
Mason Peck with whom we began in the barrens of Illinois, in 1827, 
chopping in the wilderness to build Rock Spring Seminary, was filled 
with the same convictions as his forerunners, Increase Mather of 
Harvard, Eleazar Wheelock of Dartmouth and Timothy Dwight of 
Yale. 

To conclude, we may paraphrase Frederick Jackson Turner: Up 
almost to our own day, many major and minor movements in Chris- 
tian history have been in a substantial degree the history of the inter- 
pretation of the biblical and post-biblical meanings of wilderness and 
paradise in the experience of God’s ongoing Israel. 

One might, to be sure, ask at this point whether the biblical theo- 
logy of the desert and the accumulative interpretations thereof actually 
induced the movements or whether, to explain their inner experience, 
the mystics simply resorted to the imaginative language of scripture; 
and whether to justify mass migrations and sectarian secessions, 
their leaders did not simply appeal to plausible scriptural sanctions. 

The motives of the children of Adam, even when they are Chris- 
tians, perhaps especially when they are Christians, are mixed; but I 
would not have recounted this long story, were I not convinced that 
theological ideas move history and that behind these movements, even 
when occasionally destructive or futile, we must seek to descry the 
Lord of hosts who may be either punishing or protecting us, as also 
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the biblical prophets themselves perceived when they observed how 
the desert can through faith and the showers of the spirit be made to 
blossom as the rose, and conversely, how even the enclosed gardens 
with their shrine and sanctuary can be blasted by the wrathful breath 
of God. 


The Christian, and perhaps especially in our time the Christian 
scholar,’ lives in an enclosed garden, a kind of provisional paradise 
sustained by the grace mediated through the academic fellowship of 
memory and hope. Disciplined by his professional obligation and op- 
portunity to come face to face with the many before him in the vast 
communio sanctorum of the centuries, ic should feel strengthened to 
join his more activist Christian colleagues with renewing devotion, in 
the never ending task of holding back the moral and spiritual wilder- 
ness on the frontier of which man precariously ma:ntains his hold upon 
the life that God created and called good. 
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to the reader. 


. Perry Miller calls him ‘‘Prophet in 
the Wilderness’’ and remarks concern- 
ing him: ‘‘No other New England 
writer makes quite so much of an in- 
cantation out of the very word ‘wil- 
derness’...’’ Roger Williams: His 
Contribution to the American Tradi- 
tion (Indianapolis/New York, 1953), 
p. 52. 

. From the edition in Publications of 
the Narragansett Club, 1st ser., I 
(Providence, 1866), p. 167. The same 
theme appears on p. 146: ‘‘The best 
clad English-man, Not cloth’d with 
Christ, more naked is: Than naked 
Indian.’’ The quotations which fol- 
low from A Key are from pp. 126, 
103, 118, and 130. 


. The  Hireling 
1652), p. 2. 


. George Fox Digg’d Out of His Bur- 
rowes (1676), edited by Lewis Diman 
(Providence, Rhode Island, 1872) pp. 
103 f. 


. The Bloudy Tenent of Persecution... 
(London, 1644); section headed ‘‘A 
Reply to the aforesaid Answer of Mr. 
Cotton,’’ ch. lxiv, p. 95. 


Ministry (London, 


. From An Epistle to the Mystical Body 
of Christ on Earth: The Church Uni- 
versal in Babylon (London, 1662). 


. The Powring Out of the Seven Vials 
or an Exposition of the 16. Chapter 
of the Revelation, with an Application 
of it to our Times (London, 1642), 
Fourth volume, p. 11. 

On the garden-wilderness theme see 
further, Elizabeth Hirsch, ‘‘ John Cot- 
ton and Roger Williams,’’ C.H. X 
(1941), p. 382. 


. Op. cit., London edition of 1642, p. 
130. 


. Foreword to John Norton’s The An- 
swer to...Apollonius (Latin: Lon- 
don, 1648), translated and edited by 
Douglas Horton (Cambridge, 1958), 
p. 14. 


. We have met this argument already 
(though actually for a later day) in 
the irenic Baptist John Bunyan. See 
above at n. 89. Horton, loc. cit., p. 
49, n. 3, traces this argument in Nor- 
ton back to William Perkins, Cases of 
Conscience (London, 1606), Bk. 2, ch. 
9, qu. 1, sec. 1. 


. Op. cit., p. 6. 


. A History of New England: From 
the English Planting in the Yeare 
1628 untill the Yeare 1652... (Lon- 
don, 1653); reprinted and ed. by J. 
F. Jameson as The Wonder-Working 
Providence (New York, 1910), p. 52. 


135. 


136. 


. Edition 


New England’s True Interest, Not to 
Lie (Boston, 1668/9), p. 19. 


Ernst Benz of Marburg is editing the 
correspondence of Cotton and Increase 
Mather with Europeans in which the 
wilderness theme and the promise of 
the New World as the New Jerusalem 
is said to be fascinatingly prominent. 


. Op. cit., folio 5b. 
. Ibid., pp. 16 f. 


of Hartford, 1855, in two 


volumes, IT, p. 426. 


. Ibid., I, p. 44. 
. Ibid., p. 46. 
. Loc. cit., I, pp. 13 and 16. Higginson 


had also written his own History, The 
Cause of God and the People in New- 
England (1663). 


. Sermon XXXVI, Works, IV, see esp. 


pp. 515, 582. 


. The Puritan’s Mistake (1844). Sher- 


wood, Junkins, and many other escha- 
tologically sustained nationalistic di- 
vines, on the eve of the Revolution 
and in the early national period are 
admirably treated by Froom, op. cit., 
DE, VV; 


5. The only study of our particular theme 
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that I have located is the Harvard 
Honors Thesis by Richard L, Bush- 
man, ‘‘New Jerusalem, U.S.A.: The 
Early Development of the Latter-day 
Saint Zion Concept on the American 
Frontier,’’ Cambridge, 1955. 


. B. H. Roberts, A Comprehensive His- 


tory of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints, I (Salt Lake 
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Giles, ‘‘Restoration of the Melchize- 
dek Priesthood,’?’ Era, XLVIII 
(1945), pp. 338 ff. 


. Loe. cit., Seetion 128:20. 
. Commandment, See. 109: 73 and 74. 


. Inserted from the fuller phrasing in 


See. 5:4. 


. See above, at n. 93. 
. II Nephi 5:72 f. 


. Smith’s Commandment Sec. 1:30, on 


‘the Church brought forth out of 
obscurity and out of darkness’’ and 
the establishment of the Church of 
Latter Day Saints has been regarded 
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of Revelation 12:6. See F. H. Ed- 
wards, A Commentary on the Doctrine 
and Covenants (Independence, Mo., 
1946), p. 30. 


and Janne M. 
Lake 


Smith 
Sjodahl, Commentary (Salt 
City, 1954), p. 614. 
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151. The only systematic treatment is that 


. James Weldon Johnson et al., 


of Miles Fisher, Negro Slave Songs 
in the United States (Ithaca, N. Y., 
1953). He summarizes his idea about 
the wilderness motif on p. 186. Paul 
F. Laubenstein, unaware of the mil- 
lennial history we have traced, con- 
nected the phrase solely with the Ex- 
odus in his ‘‘An Apocalyptic Reincar- 
nation,’’ Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, LI (1932), p. 238. 

The 
Book of Negro Spirituals (New York 
1925). 


3. M. F. Armstrong et al., Hampton and 


its Students (New York 1874) pp. 
184 f. 


. William Francis Allen, et al., Slave 


Songs of the United States (New 
York, 1867), p. 14. See emendation 
by Fisher, op cit., p. 69. 


5. Allen, op. cit., p. 84; Fisher, op. cit., 


— 
‘ 


p- 


56. Fisher, op. cit., pp. 63, 136, 178. 


. Nicholas 


. David M’Clure 


Gallanta (Taylor), Saint 
Helena Island Spirituals (New York, 
1925), p. 5. 


. Armstrong, op. cit., p. 188; Johnson, 


op. cit., p. 170. For a literary impulse 
from the negro wilderness, see Faulk- 
ner’s The Bear and W. V. O’Connor, 
‘*‘The Wilderness Theme in Faulk- 
ner’s The Bear,’’ Accent, XIII 
(1953), p. 12. 


. I have dealt elsewhere with this theme 


in my forthcoming ‘‘The Seminary in 
the Wilderness,’’ Harvard College Li- 
brary Bulletin and in ‘‘The Christian 
College: Situation, Dilemma, and 
Call,’? The Christian Scholar, XLI 
(1958), pp. 193-290. See also above at 
n. 46, 


and Elijah Parish, 
Memoirs of the Rev. Eleazar Wheel- 
ock, Founder and President of Dart- 
mouth College and Moor’s Charity 
School: with a Summary History of 
the College and School (Newburyport, 
Mass., 1811), pp. 17 and 57. 


161. 


162. 


163. 


Other instances of the wilderness mo- 
tif in connection with education are 
found ibid., pp. 94, 99. 


Ibid., pp. 122 and 126. 


An example of the dual meaning of 
the wilderness appears in a passage 
where Wheelock’s role is characterized 
in the aftermath of the Great Awak- 
ening. The winds of Revivalism did 
good in ruthlessly uprooting barren 
trees, but they also strewed the seeds 
of sectarianism in the garden of the 
Lord: 

At the close of this glorious day, 
when spiritual slumbers began to steal 
upon the church, the enemy sowed 
tares. A race of Separatists, of Ana- 
baptists, and other sectaries, darkened 
the heavens with the smoke of their 
unhallowed fires. The foundations of 
religious society were shaken, A spirit- 
ual tornado tore up the barren trees 
in the garden of the Lord; the most 
precious fruit was bruised, and the 
enclosures in many places were thrown 
down; the laborers trembled for their 
own safety. They were called ‘‘hire- 
lings, wolves in sheep’s clothing, for- 
mal legalists, destitute of the power 
of godliness, dumb dogs that could 
not bark.’’ In this dismal tempest 
Dr. Wheelock stood secure, like Moses 
on Sinai’s fiery summit. Ibid. pp. 127- 
128, 


Froom, op. cit., IV, p. 106. 


Sermons (New Haven, 1828), II, pp. 
433-52. 


One might add also the Christian poet. 
Among contemporary writers who 
have most clearly discerned the am- 
biguous character of the wilderness 
motif are T. 8S. Eliot, The Wasteland, 
directly influenced by Jessie Weston, 
From Ritual to Romance (1920); W. 
H. Auden, The Enchaféd Flood (the 
desert and the sea as literary sym- 
bols); and Nathan Scott, The Tragic 
Vision and the Christian Faith. 








Radcliffe College announces that it is sponsoring the preparation of a 
biographical dictionary of American women. To be titled Notable Ameri- 
can Women, 1607-1950, it will contain sketches of approximately 1500 
women from the colonial period onward and will comprise two or more 
valumes. The editor is Dr. Edward T. James. A committee of consuit- 
ants has been appointed, headed by Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., of 
Harvard, but the editor solicits suggestions from scholars generally, par- 
ticularly names of women who might be included and information about 
qualified contributors. He may be addressed at Radcliffe College, Cam- 


bridge 38, Mass. 











JONATHAN EDWARDS: A NEW DEPARTURE 
IN ESCHATOLOGY 


C. C. Gorn, Graduate Student, Yale University 


The current revival of interest in both Jonathan Edwards and 
eschatology points up the fact that there has been no deliberate effort 
to bring these two subjects together. The only previous attempt to treat 
Edwards’ doctrine of the last things is that by Frank Hugh Foster, in 
a series of articles on “The Eschatology of the New England Divines.’” 
Unfortunately, the title promises more than the discussions afford; be- 
cause Foster’s interest is confined almost entirely to the problem of 
Universalism, his section on Edwards treats only of the doctrine of 
eternal punishment and serves to perpetuate the common notion that 
the great Puritan was little more than a preacher of damnation. This 
overlooks the fact (as do many other studies) that Edwards had a fully 
developed and closely reasoned eschatology, every part of which was 
buttressed with ponderous proofs from Scripture and logic. He based his 
arguments for a future life on the rational nature of man and the moral 
government of God, and drew on the biblical imagery for detailed de- 
scriptions of the destiny of both the redeemed and the damned. His 
farewell sermon to the Northampton congregation reveals that he was 
not simply a cold-blooded logician but a warm-hearted pastor-evan- 
gelist tenderly concerned for the souls committed to his care. If he made 
hell “real enough to be found in the atlas,’ he did so with a profound 
conviction of God’s justice in the eternal doom of the unrepentant, as 
well as with the earnestness of one persuaded of the certainty of eternal 
felicity for the redeemed.*® And if he subsumed his eschatological doc- 
trines under the rubrics of a pre-scientific world view, he still saw 
clearly that the redemption which proceeded from the heart of a just 
and merciful God was being realized progressively in the drama of 
history and would be consummated on the grand scale of eternity. 


But there is another side to his eschatological thought which has 
not been adequately explicated. Edwards’ doctrine of the last things, so 
far as it describes the final End beyond history, is but a full and realistic 
elucidation of concepts generally accepted in the orthodox Calvinistic 
tradition. When he undertakes to construct the historical events pre- 
ceding the final consummation, however, he introduces a radical in- 
novation which had decisive consequences for the future. This centers 
around his millennial speculations, which are anything but “old- 
fashioned chiliasm.’* It is the purpose of the present study to subject 
these speculations to a fresh analysis in order to determine their con- 
tent, novelty and source, and to suggest something of their influence on 
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subsequent American thought. It will point to the probability that Ed- 
wards’ proposal of an imminent millennium within ordinary history 
was a definitive factor in the religious background of the idea of 
progress. 


A Historica MILLENNIUM 


In the History of Redemption, which, had he lived to complete it, 
was to have been Jonathan Edwards’ magnum opus, he relates the 
story of salvation from the beginning to his own day, and then turns 
to the biblical prophecies to fill out the remainder of historical time. To 
read him correctly at this point, one must understand his method of 
prophetic interpretation, especially as it applies to the Revelation. He 
adopted the so-called “Historical” mode of interpretation which had 
been generally in vogue since the Reformation.’ This approach regards 
the Revelation (along with Daniel) as predicting the apostasy of the 
Roman Catholic Church; the papacy is identified with the beast, com- 
monly called Antichrist, and the latter half of Revelation is thought to 
describe his downfall.° Inasmuch as this view was the standard Prot- 
estant belief in Edwards’ day, it is only natural that he should outline 
the periods of the Christian era thus: 

. From Christ’s resurrection to the destruction of Jerusalem 

. From the destruction of Jerusalem to Constantine 

3. From Constantine to the rise of Antichrist (the papacy) 

. From the rise of Antichrist to the Reformation 


5. From the Reformation to the present time 
. From the present time to the fall of Antichrist 


But there is a significant departure from traditional interpretation in 
that these periods are subsumed under the suffering state of the 
church, while the seventh (and last) period comprises the prosperous 
state of the church—and this without the personal return of Christ 
or the end of history as such. That is to say, Edwards foresaw a golden 
age for the church on earth, within history, and achieved through the 
ordinary processes of propagating the gospel in the power of the Holy 
Spirit. This is commonly designated postmillennialism, and its novelty 
in eighteenth-century New England will be shown shortly. For the 
present, attention is called to Edwards’ view of events surrounding the 
supposed fall of Antichrist, the subsequent prosperity of the church, 
and the final conflict with evil just before the end. These are adjuncts 
of the historical millennium. 


According to Edwards, the golden age is ushered in by the fall 
of Antichrist. This adversary, in the common view, is the papacy, 
through which the devil has smuggled back into Christendom the pagan- 
ism that had been purged from the empire by Constantine. Thus, says 
Edwards, 
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by these means the head of the beast which was wounded unto death 
in Constantine, has his deadly wound healed in Antichrist, Rev. xiii. 3. 
And the dragon that formerly reigned in the Heathen Roman empire, 
being cast out thence, after the beast with seven heads and ten horns 
rises up out of the sea, gives him his power, and seat, and great au- 
thority; and all the world wonders after the beast.? 


Having arisen gradually to a position of power and perversity, Anti- 
christ is due to reign 1260 years, during which time the true church 
is suppressed and “in a state of great obscurity, like the woman in 
the wilderness.”* The overthrow of Antichrist is predicted in Rev. 
16:1 ff., where the vials represent the unleashing of God’s wrath 
against the beast. Edwards felt that things were already far along on 
this timetable. 


By the consent of most divines, there are but few things, if any at all, 
that are foretold to be accomplished before the beginning of that 
glorious work of God [the millennium]. Some think the slaying of the 
witnesses, Rev. xi. 7, 8, is not yet accomplished. So divines differ 
with respect to the pouring out of the seven vials, of which we have 
an account, Rev. xvi, how many are already poured out, or how many 
remain to be poured out; though a late expositor [Moses Lowman] . . . 
seems to make it very plain and evident, that all are already poured 
out but two, viz. the sixth on the river Euphrates, and the seventh 
into the air. But I . . . only would say, that it seems to be something 
immediately preparing the way for the destruction of the spiritual 
Babylon.® 


Just as the rise of Antichrist was gradual, so will be his fall. 
This makes the determination of the dates of the rise and fall difficult, 
but they are certain to be 1260 years apart. There shall be a great 
outpouring of the Spirit of God to empower the instruments of His 
will; and in spite of strenuous resistance by Antichrist, his kingdom 
of darkness will fall before the advance of the light. “And doubtless 
one nation shall be enlightened and converted after another, one false 
religion and false way of worship exploded after another.””® In the 
conflict, true Christians will experience many difficulties, but 


the kingdom of Antichrist shall be utterly overthrown. His kingdom 
and dominion has been much brought down already by the [fifth] vial 
poured out on his throne in the Reformation; but then it shall be 
utterly destroyed. Then shall be proclaimed, “Babylon is fallen, is fallen.” 
When the seventh angel sounds, the time, times, and a half, shall be 
out, “and the time shall be no longer.” Then shall be accomplished 
concerning Antichrist the things which are written in the 18th chapter 
of Revelation, of the spiritual Babylon, that great city Rome, or the 
idolatrous Roman government, that has for so many ages been the 
great enemy of the Christian church, first under Heathenism, then 
under Popery. That proud city, which lifted herself up to heaven, 
and above God himself, in her pride and haughtiness; that cruel, 
bloody city, shall come down to the ground. . . . She shall be thrown 
down with violence, like a great millstone cast into the sea, and shall 
be found no more at all, and shall become a habitation of devils, and 
the hold of every foul spirit, and a cage of every unclean and hateful 
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bird. Now shall she be stripped of all her glory, and riches, and or- 
naments, and shall be cast out as an abominable branch, and shall be 
trodden-down as the mire of the streets. All her policy and craft, in 
which she so abounded, shall not save her. And God shall make his 
people, who have been so persecuted by her, to come and put their 
foot on the neck of Antichrist, and he shall be their foot-stool. All the 
strength and wisdom of this great whore shall fail her, and there shall 
be none to help her. The kings of the earth, who before gave their 
power and strength to the beast, shall now hate the whore, and shall 
make her desolate and naked, and shall eat her flesh, and burn her with 
fire, Rev. xvii. 16.1 

It hardly need be said that the language here, though suggested by the 

biblical passage itself, is strongly reminiscent of “Sinners in the Hands 

of an Angry God.” 


A remarkable concomitant of the new influx of the Spirit of 
power into the true church is the mass conversion of the Jews. Though 
they have obstinately rejected Christ for centuries, yet the veil shall 
be removed from their eyes and their infidelity dispelled. ‘Nothing 
is more certainly foretold than this national conversion of the Jews 
is in the 11th chapter of Romans.”” This will be truly life from the 
dead, and is in fact what is meant by “the first resurrection,” Rev. 
20:4. Moreover, heathen nations will be enlightened with the glorious 
gospel and respond in wonderful fashion. ‘There will be a wonderful 
spirit of pity towards them, and zeal for their instruction and conversion 
put into multitudes, and many shall go forth and carry the gospel unto 
them, and then shall the joyful sound be heard among them, and the 
Sun of righteousness shall then arise with glorious light shining on 
those many vast regions of the earth that have been covered with 
Heathenish darkness for many thousand years . . . under the cruel 
tyranny of the devil, who has all this while blinded and befooled them, 
and domineered over them, and made a prey of them from generation 
to generation.”” 


After Satan’s visible kingdom is universally overthrown through 
the destruction of the apostate church, the conquest of Jewish infidelity, 
and the dispelling of heathen darkness, the church enters into the 
millennial reign of righteousness. Divine and human learning will 
spread over all the world: “the most barbarous nations shall become 
as bright and polite as England,” ignorant and heathen lands shall bask 
in the brightest light of gospel truth, men shall live as brothers in a 
world of love, “and they shall all join the facets of their minds in ex- 
ploring the glories of the Creator, their hearts in loving and adoring 
Him, their hands in serving Him, and their voices in making the welkin 
ring with His praise!’””* It shall be a glorious time, “wherein the whole 
habitable world shall be blessed with honourable tokens of God’s 
presence, not only as the Land of Canaan, but as the Temple; yea, as 
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the holy of holies and the ark that had God’s glory upon it. 


’Tis probable that the world shall be more like Heaven in the millennium 

in this respect: that contemplation and spiritual employments, and 

those things that more directly concern the mind and religion, will be 

more the saint’s ordinary business than now. There will be so many 

contrivances and inventions to facilitate and expedite their necessary 

secular business that they shall have more time for more noble exercise, 

and that they will have better contrivances for assisting one another 

through the whole earth by more expedite, easy, and safe communication 

between distant regions than now. . . . And so the country about the 

poles need no longer be hid to us, but the whole earth may be as one 

community, one body in Christ.?® 

In this time will be fulfilled those prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment which speak of glory in the “latter days.” It will be a time of 
great learning, of great holiness, of the universal regnancy of religion, 
of widespread peace and love, of excellent order and beauty in the 
church, of the greatest temporal prosperity, and of great rejoicing 
everywhere. Then at the close of this halcyon era, presumably of one 
thousand years duration, the smoldering embers of wickedness burst 
forth into flame once more; Satan comes forth to lead a widespread 
apostasy in fierce opposition to the church of God. The rebellion is 
short-lived, however, for Christ returns in person to subdue his enemies, 
raise the dead, and dispense judgment in the final consummation of the 
historical order.” 


THE IMMINENCY OF THE MILLENNIUM 


Edwards considered that the most likely time for the end of the 
reign of Antichrist was 1260 years after either A.D. 606 (the recog- 
nition of the universal authority of the bishop of Rome), or A.D. 756 
(the acceding of temporal power to the pope). In spite of the fact that 
either date would place the event far beyond his own lifetime, the re- 
vival stirrings on both sides of the Atlantic fired his imagination with 
the thought that the millennium might be in the immediate offing. He 
began to entertain the idea that God might have purposed to realize 
the biblical prophecies in America as a land destined to accomplish the 
renovation of the world. The year following the series of sermons that 
comprise the History of Redemption, which Perry Miller (perhaps 
too sanguinely) says “brought the people to the very threshold of the 
millennium,’’?* Edwards published his Thoughts on the Revival of Reli- 
gion in New England (1740). Here he openly espouses the imminency 
of the golden age and attempts to show that many things make it prob- 
able that this work will begin in America. “This new world is probably 
now discovered, that the new and most glorious state of God’s church 
on earth might commence there ; that God might in it begin a new world 
in a spiritual respect, when he creates the new heavens and new earth.” 
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Many contrasts between the scenes of the church’s formation and those 
of its re-formation suggest themselves to his mind. The old world had 
brought forth the historical Christ, but it had slain him too; the new 
world had received him and would offer him to all as the hope of the 
world. 

The passing of the Great Awakening dimmed these hopes some- 
what. But there still remained the possibility that the sweeping revivals 
were but forerunners of a greater movement—just as the wind and 
fire and earthquake had heralded at Horeb the coming of the Lord. 
This made Edwards most receptive to the proposal of the Scottish di- 
vines that true Christians everywhere unite in prayer for an outpouring 
of the Spirit that would bring in the great day of the Lord. Prayer 
would not necessarily hasten the day—that was settled in the inscrutable 
counsels of God—but it could prepare Christian hearts for its ap- 
proach, and might even be part of the means God ordained for the ful- 
filling of his decree. “It is proper to pray for the general outpouring 
of the divine Spirit in the world, because there are many signs that such 
an event is near,—so very near that before the appointed seven years 
of prayer are ended, the day determined by divine decree may be ushered 
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in 


Edwards’ correspondence with religious leaders in Scotland re- 
veals his deep longing to see the millennial harbinger. Writing in 1743 


to the Rev. William M’Culloch, he recounts the recent showers of bless- 
ing on New England, along with the ill winds which were threatening to 


drive them away. 

But yet I cannot think otherwise, than that what has now been doing, 

is the forerunner of something vastly greater, more pure, and more ex- 

tensive. . . . I live upon the brink of the grave, in great infirmity of 

body, and nothing is more uncertain, than whether I shall live to see 

it: but I believe God will revive his work again before long, and that 

it will not wholly cease till it has subdued the whole earth.*! 
The present spiritual drouth, he opined, is likely sent to humble us ere 
God return with greater mercies. But—and here again he departs from 
conventional beliefs—the worst of our troubles is already past. In re- 
ply, M’Culloch cites the common expectation that before the overthrow 
of Antichrist and the dawning of the millennial day, the church will 
face extremely severe trials resulting in its almost total extinction and 
requiring direct divine intervention to save it. This was considered 
to be the import of the slaying of the two witnesses by the beast, Rev. 
11. Edwards’ answer of 1744 rejects this view by pointing out that the 
same passage goes on to predict the rising up of the witnesses after 
their attempted suppression. It is more than likely that this has already 
happened: “I humbly conceive that we can justly infer no more from 
this prophecy than this, viz, that the one thousand two hundred and 
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sixty days is the proper time (as it were) of the Church’s trouble 
and bondage, or being clothed in sackcloth, because it is the appointed 
time of the reign of antichrist; but this don’t hinder but that God, out 
of great compassion to his Church, should, in some respect, shorten the 
days, and grant that his Church should, in some measure, anticipate 
the appointed great deliverance that should be at the end of these days, 
as he has in fact done in the Reformation; whereby his Church has had 
a great degree of restoration granted her, from the darkness, power 
and dominion of antichrist, before their proper time of restoration, 
which is at the end of one thousand two hundred and sixty days; and 
so the Church through the compassion of her Father and Redeemer, 
anticipates her deliverance from her sorrows; and has, in some respects, 
an end put to her testifying in sackcloth, as many parts of the Church 
are henceforward brought out from under the dominion of the anti- 
christian powers, into a state of liberty; though in other respects, the 
Church may be said still to continue in her sackcloth, and in the wilder- 
ness, (as Chap. xii. 14,) till the end of the days.” In view of these 
thoughts, he concludes, 


‘Tis pity that we should expect such a terrible devastation of the 
Church, before her last and most glorious deliverance, if there be no 
such thing to be expected. It may be a temptation to some of the 
people of God, the less earnestly to wish and pray for the near approach 

of the Church’s glorious day, and the less to rejoice in the signs of 

its approach.** 

This, then, was the practical aspect of the problem. The commonly 
received opinion that the millennial age could be ushered in only by 
the most formidable and grievous trials the church had ever known 
was an error that seriously discouraged all efforts to advance the king- 
dom of Christ on earth. It was to answer this objection that Edwards 
composed in 1747 ‘A Humble Attempt to Promote Explicit Agree- 
ment and Visible Union of God’s People in Extraordinary Prayer, for 
the Revival of Religion and the Advancement of Christ's Kingdom 
on Earth, Pursuant to Scripture Promises and Prophecies Concerning 
the Last Time. The occasion was the ‘Memorial from Several Min- 
isters in Scotland, to Their Brethren in Different Places, on Continuing 
a Concert for Prayer.” (1744) To this proposal Edwards heartily ac- 
ceded, for “ it is evident from the Scripture, that there is yet remaining 
a great advancement of the interest of religion and the kingdom of 
Christ in this world, by an abundant outpouring of the Spirit of God, 
far greater and more extensive than ever yet has been.’** After ex- 
patiating on the various motives for the proposed union in prayer, and 
on some of the more puerile objections, Edwards undertook to show 
that most Protestant interpreters before him had misread prophecy. 
“Another objection, that is very likely to arise in the minds of many 
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against such extraordinary prayer as is proposed for the speedy coming 
of Christ’s kingdom, is that we have no reason to expect it, until there 
first come a time of most extreme calamity to the church of God, and 
prevalence of her Antichristian enemies against her; even that which 
is represented, Rev. xi., by the slaying of the witnesses; but have rea- 
son to determine the contrary.’*° This objection, if allowed, would 
drastically inhibit earnest prayer. “For they that proceed on this 
hypothesis in their prayers, must, at the same time that they pray for 
this glorious day, naturally conclude within themselves, that they shall 
never live to see on the earth any dawning of it, but only to see the 
dismal time that shall precede it, in which the far greater part of God’s 
people, that shall live until then, shall die under the extreme cruelties 
of their persecutors.”*° And the more God answers their prayers, the 
more must they expect to see themselves involved in catastrophe. It was 
a formidable objection. 

Edwards answered it by expanding the position he had taken a 
few years earlier in his correspondence with M’Culloch. The events of 
Rev. 11:7-11 are regarded as already fulfilled. The time when the two 
witnesses lie dead is the time when the true gospel is suppressed by 
the Antichristian church; the Reformation marks their return to life 
and the beginning of the downfall of Antichrist. As in History of Re- 
demption, the emptying of the vials of God’s wrath on the throne of 
the beast is thought to be far along, and his fall, though gradual, will 
be swift and sure. “As the power of Antichrist, and the corruption of 
the apostate church, rose not at once, but by several notable steps and 
degrees ; so it will in like manner fall: and that divers steps and seasons 
of destruction to the spiritual Babylon, and revival and advancement 
of the true church, are prophesied of under one.’*’ The final stage of 
papal decline, in fact, may be at hand. “There are, as I apprehend, good 
reasons to hope, that that work of God’s Spirit will begin in a little 
time, which, in the progress of it, will overthrow the kingdom of Anti- 
christ, and in its issue destroy Satan’s visible kingdom on earth.’’** The 
sixth vial, which Edwards viewed as predicting the drying up of the 
streams of revenue by which the rapacious papacy had glutted itself 
for centuries, is probably already in progress. Here he follows Moses 
Lowman, who had identified the fifth vial with the Reformation. 

It also appears satisfyingly, by his late exposition, that, take one vial 
with another, it has not been two hundred years from the beginning of 
one vial to the beginning of another, but about one hundred and eighty 
years. But it is now about two hundred and twenty years since the 
fifth vial began to be poured; and it is a long time since the main ef- 


fects of it have been finished. And therefore if the sixth vial has not 
already begun to be poured out, it may well be speedily expected.*® 


Edwards proceeded to draw evidences from recent history to indicate 
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the shrinking income and influence of the papacy: witness especially the 
political and military reverses of France, one of Rome’s mainstays. 

Lest, however, he become intoxicated with the prospect of stand- 
ing on the threshold of the millennium, he reminds himself at the last 
that no man makes a timetable for Jehovah. Would it not still be a 
wonderful thing if in one half-century Protestantism could be purified 
and Spirit-filled, in another half-century the power of popish abomina- 
tions broken, in a third half-century the Mohammedans subdued and 
the Jews converted? ‘And then in the next whole century [which would 
extend to the year 2000], the whole heathen world should be enlightened 
and converted to the Christian faith, throughout all parts of Africa, 
Asia, America and Terra Australis, and be thoroughly settled in the 
Christian faith and order, without any remainders of their old delusions 
and superstitions, and this attended with an utter extirpation of the 
remnant of the church of Rome, and all the relics of Mahometanism, 
heresy, schism and enthusiasm [!|, and a suppression of all remains of 
open vice and immorality, and every sort of visible enemy to true reli- 
gion, through the whole earth, and bring to an end all the unhappy 
commotions, tumults, and calamities occasioned by such great changes, 
and all things so adjusted and settled through the world, that the 
world thenceforward should enjoy a holy rest or sabbatism?’’* 


This points up the fact that Edwards allowed no discontinuities 
in history; the victory was to be won gradually, whether the battle be 
long or short. “But whatever our hopes may be in this respect, we must 
be content to be ignorant of the times and seasons, which the Father 
hath put in his own power; and must be willing that God should an- 


swer prayer, and fulfill his own glorious promises, in his own time.” 


He was content to wait on the Lord, believing in the certain coming of 
the kingdom and hoping for its soo coming. 


Tut Novetty or Tuis [pEA 

it is worth repeating that Edwards was an able exponent of tradi- 
tional orthodoxy regarding the future state. This should negate the 
usual allegation that postimillennialism is always allied with liberal 
thought. But because his millennial ideas constitute a major innovation, 
it may be well to explore more his relation to his own tradition and in- 
quire into the source of the new departure. 

To begin with, since Edwards is recognized generally as a Cal- 
vinist in theology, one might ask how his eschatology comports with 
that of the Reformer. There is no noteworthy difference between the 
two as far as their beliefs concerning the eternal order are concerned; 
but their views diverge markedly with respect to the millennium. Cal- 
vin decisively rejected all chiliastic notions as impoverishing, if not 
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destroying, the Christian hope.*” He followed Augustine in making the 
“first resurrection” refer to individual regeneration; and the “thousand 
years” are simply a period of church history. (the present and last) 
during which Christ reigns in the hearts of individual believers and 
over the church, his body. The very word “millennium” is foreign to 
his thought except as a symbolic term to be used guardedly and always 
in a spiritualized sense. He certainly would not endorse Edwards’ san- 
guine speculations regarding the golden age of the church as a still 
future period of history. Calvin thought the people of God were des- 
tined to wander as pilgrims on the earth until the end of time. 
The church lives under the sign of the cross, so that it dies daily, 
and is resurrected again and again only by the wondrous grace of God 
until the day of its ultimate and perfect resurrection. “God is the 
Saviour of His church until the end, but the manner in which He saves 
it must not be judged according to our natural feeling; for until the 
time of its final victory the church will ever resemble a dead corpse.”** 
Edwards was likewise at odds with the Westminster Confession, 
on which the orthodoxy of his day ultimately rested. It simply is not 
true to say with Foster that his eschatology represents no new depar- 
ture from this historic symbol. The Westminster Confession mentions 
the return of Christ at the end of the age for judgment, asserts the 
eternal destinies of the righteous and the wicked in unequivocal terms, 


identifies the pope as the man of sin and the son of perdition, and so 
forth. But it is completely silent on the subject of the millennium, and 
taken as a whole, is actually amillennial in import—as are all of the 
historic creeds of Christendom before it.™* 


The pastor at Northampton, of course, lived in the milieu of the 
Saybrook Platform, which brought the Westminster standards to Con- 
necticut via the Cambridge Platform and the Savoy Declaration.*” 
Although these recensions hesitated to take too many liberties with the 
parent creed, the Savoy Declaration (1658) added a significant para- 
graph to the article on the aie “As the Lord is in care and love 
towards his Church, and hati in his infinite wise providence exercised 
it with great variety in all ages, for the good of them that love him, and 
his own glory; so, according to his promise, we expect that in the latter 
days, Antichrist being destroyed, the Jews called and the adversaries 
of the kingdom of his dear Son broken, the churches of Christ being 
enlarged and edified through a free and plentiful communication of 
light and grace, shall enjoy in this world a more quiet, peaceful, and 
glorious condition than they have enjoyed.”** This is the first creedal 
statement by any confessional group to embody definite millennial pre- 
suppositions. Its repetition at Cambridge and Saybrook brought it with- 
in the purview of Jonathan Edwards, who was first to give full expli- 
cation to its more radical suggestions.” 
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Edwards was not unconscious that in assigning the darkest days 
of the Christian church to the past and transposing the return of Christ 
to the close of the millennium he was going counter to Protestant opinion 
for two centuries. Moreover, those who eagerly read and disseminated 
his works were not slow to recognize the discrepancy. The preface to 
the American edition of Humble Attempt states: “As to the author’s 
ingenious observation on the prophecies, we entirely leave them to the 
reader’s judgment; with only observing, though it is the apprehension 
of many learned men, that there is to be a very general slaughter of the 
witnesses of CHRIST, when about finishing their testimony to the 
pure worship and truths of the gospels, about three or four years be- 
fore the seventh angel sounds his trumpet for the ruin of antichrist... .” 
Dwight is at pains to show that the new departure rested on a careful 
fresh exegesis of the prophetic Scriptures. 

In the course of this Treatise, Mr. Edwards was led, in answering 
objections, to examine an Interpretation of Prophecy, until then most 
generally if not universally received : viz. That the kingdom of Christ could 
not come, until there had previously been a time of most extreme 
calamity to the Church of God, and prevalence of her Antichristian 
enemies against her, as represented in Rev. xi. by the Slaying of the 
Witnesses. Some years before this, Mr. Edwards had examined the 
Apocalypse with great care, in connexion with the Prophecy of Daniel ; 
in order to satisfy himself whether the Slaying of the Witnesses was to 
be regarded as past, or future. This he did with his pen in his hand; 
and a brief abstract of his views on this point, is found in the answers 
to the 4th and 5th objections in the Humble Attempt. The views of 
prophecy, here presented by Mr. Edwards, were, I believe, at the 
time wholly new to the Christian world, and were at first regarded by 
many ag doubtful, if not erroneous; but have since produced the gen- 
eral conviction, that the downfall of Popery and the ultimate extension 
of the kingdom of Christ, are far less distant than has been supposed 
—a conviction remarkably supported by the whole series of Providential 
dispensations. And there can be no doubt that this conviction has 
been a prime cause, of the present concentrated movement of the whole 
Church of God, to hasten forward the Reign of the Messiah.** 


Other biographers of Edwards join Dwight in regarding this innova- 
tion as a distinct contribution to Christian thought, in that it removed 
fears of the near approach of the end and encouraged Christian effort 
in the extension of the kingdom. Could one expect less from the theo- 
logian of the Great Awakening? 


SOURCE OF THE NEw IDEAS 
Although contrary to then current opinion on two major counts, 
Edwards’ prophetic interpretation was not entirely unprecedented. 
Opinions vary, however, regarding the source of his innovations. Perry 
Miller suggests that he took his cue from the apocalyptic speculations 
of the physicists. Isaac Newton, whom Edwards read avidly, had ad- 
vanced a mechanistic hypothesis for the cataclysmic destruction of the 
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world, and had even tried to calculate the time of the end from the 
prophecies in Daniel and the Revelation. In this theory he was followed 
by William Whiston, who envisioned a social and political millennium 
on the earth after a “‘celestial flamethrower” had withered all wicked- 
ness. Thomas Burnet had preceded both of these with a mechanical 
theory of world destruction by natural causes. In reading these eminent 
men, Edwards sensed that their lack of ethical insight had led them to 
abandon the concept of judgment. According to Miller, he was a “late- 
comer to the apocalyptic tradition, approaching it at the moment when 
the scientists were bent upon appropriating it into the area of causa- 
tion.’** He therefore sought to modify the apocalyptic physicists by 
accepting the whole suspect [?] doctrine of the millennium, which 
Whiston had fastened upon the conception by making it the reward 
of destruction. But Edwards puts it historically on this side of the 
apocalypse, allowing the thousand years of earthly virtue to be pro- 
duced through natural causes; only thereafter does he call in the Judg- 
ment. He gives humanity all that Whiston and the mechanists de- 
manded: he gives them their millennium, and lets it be shown that 
eyen with so long a conditioning in righteousness, mankind will still 
fall back into depravity, from which there can be no escape except 
the cry at midnight. . . . By then the saints will know—as indeed they 
know even now—that they must ascend into Heaven, leaving this 
world, with all its beauty to the flames, “there being no further use 
i ee 
The exact method of the final conflagration is not a necessary object 
of speculation. 


This is an intriguing theory, but it does scant justice to some of 
the more obvious evidence. One should not overlook the explanation 
which lies closer to the surface, namely, Edwards’ familiarity with the 
biblical commentaries of Daniel Whitby, Charles Daubuz, and Moses 
Lowman. These men are landmarks in the development of an entirely 
new pattern of eschatological thought which arose in the Middle Ages, 
a pattern which can be suggested here only in barest outline. After popu- 
lar expectations of the world’s end in the eleventh century (based on an 
erroneous reading of Augustine) had failed of realization, hopes for 
the personal return of Christ shaded over into a longing for purifica- 
tion of the corrupt ecclesiastical system. Joachim of Flora, who arti- 
culated the new expectancy, shifted the emphasis from the Apocalypse 
to the promise of the coming Comforter, and predicted a final glorious 
age of the Spirit before the end. Orthodox Catholics continued to hope 
for the eventual world-wide domination of the Roman Church as en- 
visioned by Aquinas. Reformation revolutionaries attempted to force 
a speedy inauguration of the kingdom by taking matters into their 
own hands. All of these developments implied definitely postmillennial 
assumptions. Although the Reformers sought to recover the realistic 
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eschatology of the early Christian era by reasserting the apocalyptic 
elements, anticipations of a palmy period of earthly bliss to precede 
the return of Christ continued to find sporadic expression. Lutheran 
Pietism, for example, betrays postmillennial predilections; and the 
subtle chiliasm of the Savoy Declaration has already been noticed. 


The man who is generally regarded as the originator of post- 
millennialism in its modern form is Daniel Whitby (1638-1725). An 
English latitudinarian, he published in 1703 a mammoth two-volume 
work, Paraphrase and Commentary on the New Testament, to which 
was appended (in lieu of a commentary on the Revelation) “A Treatise 
of the Millennium: Shewing That It Is Not a Reign of Persons Raised 
from the Dead, but of the Church Flourishing Gloriously for a Thou- 
sand Years after the Conversion of the Jews, and the Flowing-in of 
All Nations to Them Thus Converted to the Christian Faith.” The 
popularity of this work may be judged by the fact that it reached its 
seventh printing the year after Jonathan Edwards died. Its purport* 
is clearly indicated in the cumbersome title. Whitby regards the “first 
resurrection” as the wholesale conversion of the Jews, under whose 
leadership the church flourishes throughout the earth with the con- 
sequent obedience of the Gentiles to the gospel. This is the reign of 
the saints on earth, a reign of Christ only in the spiritual sense. It lasts 
for a thousand years, closing with a brief insurrection of wickedness 
which is subdued by Christ as he returns to ut an end to time and 
history. 

Whitby was followed in this general scheme by two of his con- 
temporaries, Charles Daubuz and Moses Lowman. Edwards read and 
quoted all three (Whitby was his arch-enemy in the Arminian con- 
troversy), but it was the commentary of Lowman on Revelation, pub- 
lished in 1737, which appealed to him most.** Copious references to 
Lowman as “a learned expositor” appear in both History of Redemp- 
tion and Humble Attempt. Edwards recognized that Lowman differed 
from most other commentators, and indeed, he did not hesitate to differ 
with Lowman where he felt it necessary. But at the crucial point con- 
cerning the church’s golden age within history, he is in complete agree- 
ment. The whole tenor of Edwards’ eschatology so comports with the 
Whitby-Lowman exegesis that one must regard this, more than any 
Puritan attempt to ethicize the apocalyptic physicists, as the immediate 
source of his millennial speculations. 


INFLUENCE ON LATER THOUGHT 
Although Jonathan Edwards is not regarded as the founder of a 
“school” of theology in the formal sense, most of his ideas were repro- 
duced—albeit in modified form—by one or another of the New Eng- 
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land theologians. For the most part, such men as Joseph Bellamy, 
Jonathan Edwards, Jr., Timothy Dwight, and Samuel Hopkins were 
content to follow their master in eschatology. They relied on the same 
commentators and in general articulated the same scheme. One or two 
observations may suffice to point out the new directions of eschatologi- 
cal thought as influenced by the elder Edwards. 


The rising tide of Universalist sentiment forced the followers of 
Edwards to a new defense of the doctrine of eternal punishment. Here 
they found it necessary to abandon his arbitrary rationalization about 
an infinite sin as the violation of an infinite obligation to the infinite 
Being and therefore deserving an infinite, i.e., an eternal p. aishment. 
Rather, they shifted the argument to more biblical grounds and sought 
to establish by exegesis that God has declared that eternal punishment 
is just, and thus the matter was settled. But even while refusing to 
surrender the basic doctrine, they found a way to relax the rigor of 
a stern eschatological dualism; and it was the new idea of a historical 
millennium which gave them the opportunity. Whereas Edwards had 
maintained that relatively few would be saved, his successors argued 
that probably the greater part of the human race would find mercy 
because of wholesale conversions during the millennium. Bellamy even 
undertook to show arithmetically how this could be; assuming the pop- 
ulation to be the same throughout the six thousand years of world his- 
tory [sic!] as at the beginning of the millennium, and to double every 
fifty years during the thousand-year reign, the ratio of the saved to 
the lost in the final total would be more than seventeen thousand to 
one!” Hopkins acquiesced in this notion, though perhaps with less 
mathematical precision. Both seemed to take comfort in relegating to 
eternal misery only a few incorrigibles and thus they softened the 
severity of God’s wrath while continuing to uphold the theory of justice. 
It is one of the ironies of history that Edwards himself, by his doctrine 
of the millennium, supplied this escape mechanism. Perhaps he gave 
away his argument unintentionally—or was he ever the philosophe? 


At all events, he gained the distinction of being America’s first 
major postmillennial thinker. As such, he may be said to have fur- 
nished a religious philosophy for responding to the challenge of “mani- 
fest destiny.” The importance of the religious background of the idea 
of progress can never be disparaged; and though direct evidence may 
be lacking, it is difficult to believe that Edwards’ historicizing of the 
millennium did not furnish a strong impetus to utopianism in America. 
His novel interpretation took hold readily. Hopkins’ 142-page “Treatise 
on the Millennium” appended to his two-volume work, The System of 
Doctrines, is unapologetically Edwardsean; and others besides theo- 
logians were ready to espouse the new theory, too. Though Edwards 
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knew it not, his historical millennium was of a piece with the liberalizing 
thought which came to full flower in the following century. The en- 
couragement it gave to the efficacy of human effort made it a natural 
ally to the new doctrine of human ability which already had begun to 
make inroads on the older Calvinism. Bellamy called the saints to ac- 
tion, “because there is so much to be done, and the glorious Day is 
coming on!’’* In another context, this was exactly suited to the Ameri- 
can nationalistic tempcr: tle new world was to be the scene of dawn- 
ing glory and no hand could stay its coming. Whatever the tragedy of 
the ultimate secularization of the millennial hope, it becomes an integral 
part of the optimistic activism which was destined to crown with suc- 
cess the “errand into the wilderness.”’ This is Jonathan Edwards’ con- 
tribution to the radical utopianism which is part of the American 
tradition. 
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“THE TRUE AMERICAN UNION” OF CHURCH AND 
STATE: THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE THEOCRATIC 
TRADITION 


James Futton Mac ear, University of Minnesota, Duluth 


Modern studies of church and state in America have begun to 
modify some older conclusions. Much attention has been given to the 
Constitutional “solution” of separation and its contradictions. ‘and 
problems in practice. Similarly, church historians, qualifying an older 
assumption that conservative churches ultimately shed the forms of 
“classic Protestantism” and permitted American religion to be shaped 
by the sectarian heritage of the radical Reformation, have begun to 
re-examine the background of ideas. This re-examination is urgently 
needed in treating America’s last disestablishment contest, the struggle 
over the state churches in New England which raged until the 1820’s. 
For this struggle had unusual significance. It was no unimportant 
sequel to the work of the Revolutionary generation, but involved prob- 
lems, controversies, and results all notably different from those of 
earlier conflicts. Moreover, after disestablishment, New England in 
some measure retained the ideal of a Christian commonwealth which 
had been the heart of her Puritan civilization for two centuries. Ac- 
cordingly, study of this subject can throw valuable light on later New 
England history and, more importantly, on the place of the theocratic 
outlook in American intellectual history. 

In New England the Congregational Establishment relaxed its 
hold gradually. Instead of resisting intransigently until at length over- 
come by legai separation with its Jeffersonian and sectarian pre- 
suppositions, the New England churches abandoned the old order of 
church-state relations for a more moderate position before the end of 
the 1780’s, that is, by the same time that more sweeping ecclesiastical 
changes were taking place elsewhere in the Union. Then in the debate 
which followed in the next three decades churchmen sought to eclipse 
demands for “religious liberty” (already largely conceded in their 
view) with appeals for the preservation of a Christian civilization. 
Indeed, so numerous, able, and vocal were conservative spokesmen that 
though church and state were finally separated, little surrender of 
Puritan axioms was necessary. Thus the older New England tradition, 
now adjusted and modernized, flourished and spread, surrounding legal 
separation with the ancient Puritan assumptions, all proclaiming the 
United States a broadly confessional republic, with “Moses and Aaron 
united in counsel . . . the true American union, of which no Christian 
and no patriot can ever be ashamed.”* On the basis of this solution the 
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theocratic tradition was to become not only viable, but vigorous; not 
only strong in Congregational New England, but influential through- 
out the North and Middle-West; not only prominent in the decades be- 
fore the Civil War, but present in an abiding heritage of Christian 
nationhood and citizenship which is yet an important theme in Amer- 
ican attitudes towards religion and politics. 


This reconstruction of the Puritan tradition can be followed 
through these several stages. But first it is necessary to characterize 
briefly the original Puritan position and its crisis in the late eighteenth 
century when New England’s exclusive Congregationalism was sacri- 
ficed and even its theocratic ideal in danger of collapse. 


I 


New England, as John Norton said, was a plantation religious. 
The Puritan founders, fundamentally theocratic, believed that both 
church and state, as two instruments of a Christian society with but a_ 
single vision, were to labor for the implementation of God’s reign in 
the world. Nowhere was there any temptation to surrender the world 
to corruption and sin, but rather a determination to discipline it to 
God’s will.? 


This ideal of a Christian commonwealth had determined the 
original shape of the Puritan republics in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, both in conception and law.® First of all, in both colonies there 
was some retention of the outlook of a territorial church. This was evi- 
dent in the insistence that the church should not be isolated within so- 
ciety, but acknowledge responsibility for the whole people, regenerate 
and unregenerate alike. It should seek not only the spiritual welfare 
of the saints but the construction of a Christian civilization as well. In 
this respect Puritan ambitions were similar to those of Laud. Secondly, 
Puritan statesmen were still wedded to the idea of a Christian magis- 
tracy. The state was not a secular institution, blind to distinctions be- 
tween Christians and unbelievers, and knowing men only as subjects. 
Magistrates must be informed by true religion, and the laws which they 
execute must reflect the determination of society to implement God’s 
revealed will. In particular, they must serve the true church, laboring 
that “a right opinion and worship of God should be openly professed.” 
Lastly, ever since its origin in Tudor times, Puritanism had seen church 
and state as bound in some sort of moral symmetry, two administra- 
tions of the same religious purpose, each sensitively dependent upon the 
real condition of the other. Like the twins of Hippocrates, to use a 
favorite figure, they were held by sympathetic ties so strong that spirit- 
ual and political health or sickness could never be isolated but always 
went together.* 
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Inevitably, these assumptions found expression in law. The con- 
cern for a Christi:in society was seen in an early act of the Massachu- 
setts General Court, soon to be copied at Hartford and New Haven, 
providing for public worship of God. On this basis the government 
authorized particular Congregational churches, collected ecclesiastical 
taxes, and enforced uniform standards of truth and godliness. Equally 
important was the determination to preserve the confessional char- 
acter of the magistracy. From the first the state’s Congregational al- 
legiance had been assumed, and this became explicit in 1651 when the 
General Court formally embraced the Cambridge Platform and ac- 
counted “themselues called of God (especially at this time, when the 
truth of Christ is so much opposed in the world) to giue theire testi- 
mony to the sd Booke of Discipline, that for the substance thereof it 
is that we haue practised & doe beleeue.”” Even Connecticut, more ex- 
perimental than Massachusetts, lived by a constitution which dedicated 
the colony to “the disciplyne of the Churches which . . . is now practised 
amongst us.” Finally, there was always some attempt to legislate for the 
sensitive mutuality which prevailed in church-state relations. In Mas- 
sachusetts this assumed the form of the historic safeguard of 1631 that 
“noe man shalbe admitted to the freedome of this body polliticke, but 
such as are members of some of the churches within the lymitts of the 
same.” New Haven had followed suit, while in Hartford church mem- 
bership was required enly of the governor.® Variation was possible be- 
cause none of the colonies believed that the church should possess civil 
dominion. Yet all were convinced of the profound interdependence of 
the two orders and therefore of the necessity of some constitutional 
provision by which the harmony and health of the whole could’: be 
assured. 


But by the end of the 1780's this ecclesiastical system was in de- 
cay. Its position in law had been swept away, and its intellectual sup- 
ports were being undermined by new and hostile traditions, now as- 
cendant in the New England states. To be sure, the alteration in law 
was not so radical as in the Southern states. Some provision was still 
made for public worship, but it had long ceased to be a Congregational 
monopoly. Beginning in 1727 with a concession to Anglicans, the two 
colonies had found it necessary to fall in with a policy of excusing dis- 
senters from financial responsibility toward the Establishment if they 
performed this service for their own denominations. Consequently, Con- 
gregationalism had become increasingly related only to its own com- 
municants, though the state still co-operated in collecting their con- 
tribution to its support. Moreover, as this development implied, the 
confessional commitment of the state had now given way to an in- 
creasing denominational neutrality, and toleration, granted in practice 
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since the close of the seventeenth century, found its way into law as well. 
Lastly, the constitutional safeguards of a harmonious relationship of 
church and state for which the first governments had attempted to 
provide had not survived the political readjustments of the late seven- 
teenth century. Thus the major legal sources of Congregational domin- 
ance had been successfully attacked.® The extent of the retreat from the 
old order was made clear in the Revolutionary era. The Massachu- 
setts constitution of 1780, while commending “public teachers of piety, 
religion, and morality,” stated that “every denomination of Christians 

. . Shall be equally under the protection of the law: and no subordina- 
tion of any one sect or denomination to another shall ever be estab- 
lished by law.” Four years later Connecticut followed with a new and 
enlarged toleration act and dropped any official connection with the 
Saybrook Platform. Accordingly, John and Samuel Adams, even be- 
fore these last developments, could declare, “There is, indeed, an ec- 
clesiastical establishment in our province; but a very slender one, hardly 
to be called an establishment.” 


The breakdown was as apparent in New England’s intellectual 
history as in constitutional developments. For one thing, the principle 
of separation upheld by the dissenting bodies had made great headway 
by the end of the Revolution. This principle, indeed, found support in 
the mentality of Puritanism itself. If Puritans viewed the church as 
responsible for the total community, they also knew it as the “gathered” 
congregation of saints. If they retained Christian magistracy, they 
qualified it by scrupulous separation of the two administrations in their 
practical operation. If they taught the mutual dependence of church and 
state, their thought also envisaged the possibility of a state to which 
natural law would be the exclusive and sufficient foundation (as in 
Rhode Island). Long a disturbing presence in religious controversies, 
these ideas became a major force in New England history with the Bap- 
tists. Proclaiming an exclusive society of believers and public office 
open to all, Baptists recalled to prominence issues in Puritan thinking 
which had been compromised in the Half-Way Covenant and Stod- 
dardeanism. It was no accident that under the impact of the Great 
Awakening, Congregationalism divided, “Separate” congregations took 
on the dissenter view, and sentiment grew for ‘“‘a fundamental principle 
of our constitution, that religious ministers shall be supported only by 
Christ’s authority, and not at all by assessment and secular force.”* 


Moreover, the natural rights philosophy had now grown from 
modest and aristocratic origins into a national liberal faith. Once again, 
New England had itself contributed to the result, since Puritanism’s 
limited rationalism had grown in the benevolent climate of eighteenth- 
century opinion, and New England statesmen and clergy had drawn on 
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natural rights ideas to fashion the apologetics of colonial resistance.° 


More important still, during the Revolution New England had become 
committed to a cause of which Franklin and Jefferson were the spokes- 
men and the Declaration of Independence the exposition. Because the 
new nation and its institutions were molded in this faith, the natural. 
rights philosophy would stand at the center of the national myth in the ’ 
future. Thus the concept of American destiny as a noble experiment in 
human rights was domesticated in the New England scene. In Jeffer- 
sonian orthodoxy and its vulgarizations this ideology was in obvious 
conflict with the Puritan heritage, but even in conservative expression 
the new national ideals were difficult to reconcile with the concept of a 
Christian commonwealth. 


By the end of the 1780's, then, the ecclesiastical crisis of New 
England had become acute. And in the next decade the appearance of 
the Republican party brought the church question to sharpest focus. 
Here the fusion of political radicals with dissenters was completed, the 
antitheocratic traditions made politically relevant, and disestablish- 
ment transformed from a visionary ideal into an imminent possibility. 
Jeffersonian Baptists like John Leland expressed the new militancy: 
“The very idea of toleration is despicable. . . . All should be equally 
free, Jews, Turks, Pagans and Christians. .. . A general assessment 
(forcing all to pay some preacher) amounts to an establishment.’’”” 
Thus the stage was set for a final assault on the ancient New England 
ideal of a Christian republic. Could the Puritans’ heirs so restate this 
ideal that it might again become relevant to the vision of an altered New 
England and to the wider American destiny to which New England had 
become committed ? 

II 

Conservative New England’s response to this crisis was forth- 
coming in the debate which continued until about 1820 when disestab- 
lishment, a fact in Connecticut and inevitable in Massachusetts, pre- 
sented a new challenge and dilemma. Much of this response was 
unimaginative and conventional, but adjusted theories and new tech- 
niques laid tentative foundations for more radical reconstruction later. 


Conditions were suitable for experimentation by the last decade 
of the century. Though challenged, Puritan axioms were probably still 
meaningful to most New Englanders and a Christian state a basic 
ingredient of their thinking. “We might as well expect a change in the 
solar system as to expect they would give up their establishment,” went 
a Baptist report of a conversation with John Adams.” Furthermore, 
this determination drew strength from the post-Revolutionary political 
reaction which saw the church as a bulwark against social radicalism. 
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Already apparent in the Massachusetts constitution of 1780, this view 
assumed fresh authority when the French Revolution presented New 
England with the horrible example of the secular state. .In the re- 
action some conservative champions at last began to respond realistically 
and creatively to the dangers threatening the Establishment and the 
principles which it reflected. Such intellectual leadership was found in 
a number of Congregational parsonages scattered over New England, 
but the Yale divines were the most important. For in Connecticut the 
dangers were more imminent, the controversy sharper, and theological 
issues less distracting. Yet the defenders of the Standing Order, no- 
tably President Timothy Dwight and his most famous student, Lyman 
Beecher, simply expressed more clearly apologetic trends also evident 
in Massachusetts. 

Two principal lines of thought were explored. One was the idea of 
comprehension, of justifying the state church by broadening its limits 
to embrace all respectable Protestant denominations. The other was a 
new and detailed description of the interdependence of church and state 
and a search for new methods to insure their harmonious relation. 


Recourse to the principle of comprehension was natural. Some 
such scheme was the obvious refuge of any established church faced 
with increasing denominational variety, as is shown by Virginia history 


in the 1780's.” In addition, the legal situation in New England in- 
vited such a reformulation. Massachusetts law asserted both denomina- 
tional equality and the citizen’s obligation to support religion, and in 
1814 Dwight plausibly interpreted the similar Connecticut situation 
for the benefit of his Yale seniors: 

‘Ecclesiastical establishment’ is a term that does not apply to religion as 

it is supported in Connecticut. More properly speaking, we should call the 

system for its support the Legal Establishment of the Worship of God. 

All classes of Christians are here invested with the same privileges. . . . 

They are left to their own choice of the mode and manner of worship; 

but they are required to contribute to the support of some public worship 

or other.?8 
Yet it is noteworthy that subtle changes of tone were now evident. 
Dwight’s statement was less a commentary on law than an apologetic, 
and a constitutional situation which earlier had been regarded as dis- 
agreeable necessity was now acclaimed as evidence of interdenomina- 
tional solidarity and love. Fortunately, intellectual supports for such 
revision lay at hand. English Congregationalism, faced with similar 
problems, had early developed the idea of a plural Establishment, to 
which the state, governed only by “the common light of Christianity,” 
would give its benevolent and indiscriminative support. The theological 
basis of this concept, a view of the Holy Spirit leading men to ever 
newer and truer understandings of God’s Word and providing an ex- 
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periential unity in which doctrinal differences could be submerged," 
had not been prominent in American Puritanism, but New England 
divines must have met the idea in the works of great English Non- 
conformists which, as President Heman Humphrey of Amherst said, 
‘stood upon conspicuous shelves in the bookstores or lay nearer at hand 
upon the counter.” In any case, during the eighteenth century sugges- 
tions of reconstruction along these lines began to be heard in America, 
as in Ezra Stiles’ optimistic prophecy of 1785: 

After the present period of deism and sceptical indifferentism . . . perhaps 

there may arise a succession of civil magistrates who will not be ashamed 

of the cross of CHRIST, nor of patronizing his holy religion; with a 

generous catholicism and expanded benevolence towards all of every 

denomination who love our LORD JESUS CHRIST in sincerity and 

truth. ‘ 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century this approach was 
being widely used to reinterpret the traditional insistence on a state 
church and a godly magistrate. Now, of course, a public ecclesiastical 
system was defended as support to the gospel in general rather than 
to Congregationalism. “The vital principle of our system,” declared 
Beecher, was that “every man shall pay according to his property for 
the support of religious instruction as a public civil benefit.” With- 
drawal of support, preachers charged, would lead to the decay of civili- 
zation. Jedidiah Morse even told a Charlestown congregation that the 
very suggestion was inspired by “the hostile designs and insidious arts 
of the French Government.’ Perhaps most revealing was the aplomb 
with which the Reverend Eliphalet Gillet annexed the principle of 
religious liberty to the practice of public support: 

This is religious liberty. All denominations are permitted to choose their 


religion . . . but no one, to the detriment of the other, established or pre- 
ferred by law... . 


But as some think they have no civil liberty, unless they are at liberty 
to do any thing they please . . . so there are some who think they have no 
religious liberty, unless they have liberty to have no religion at all. The 
laws of our State require people to worship God: but it is left to their 
own choice whether they do it through the mediation of Christ, or the 
Virgin Mary, or without any mediation at all.’7 
In similar fashion divines reinterpreted the religious character of 
the state. There were to be no religious tests for office-holders. 
Nathanael Emmons denied that “none but the subjects of Christ’s 
kingdom are qualified to rule in the kingdoms of men,” while Dwight 
added the practical afterthought that no test law could work when in- 
fidels would not hesitate at an oath. Nevertheless, Emmons insisted 
that “none are fit to be intrusted with civil power, who believe and 
maintain, that all religion and religious teachers are a burden rather 
than a benefit.’** A real danger was seen in naturalistic theories of 
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political origins. Numerous sermons and tracts repeated that “‘gov- 
ernment is founded on the law of God... the theory founded on the 
social compact is false.” In this connection, the silence of the Federal 
Constitution was disturbing. “It is highly discreditable to us that we 
do not acknowledge God in our Constitution,” said Dwight, and ‘in 
Beecher’s famous allegory the ‘“Tolerationists” could gloat: “We have 
cut off the young men by the Constitution from any relation to Chris- 
tianity, in any form at all, more than if they were born in Turkey. We 
have thrown them back into a state of nature.”’” No such error was 
made in the Massachusetts constitutions. As late as the proposed re- 
vision of 1820 Daniel Webster was ‘‘clearly of opinion’ that “in so 
solemn a transaction as the establishment of a Constitution . . . we 
should keep in it an expression of our respect and attachment to Chris- 
tianity—not, indeed, to any of its peculiar forms, but to its general 
principles.” 

New meaning was introduced into the concept of the mutual de- 
pendence of church and state as well. Controversy required that this 
mutuality be spelled out, and for this purpose divines condemned the 
philosophical optimism of political radicals, and returned to the Puri- 
tan heritage of distrust of the natural man. ‘Man is desperately 
wicked, and cannot be qualified for good membership in society with- 
out the influence of moral restraint,’’ which in turn rests on “the laws 
and institutions of revelation.” Time and again the lesson was driven 
home: “From the intimate and inseparable connections between mor- 
ality and religion, arises a most manifest necessity of religion to a 
nation.” History was drawn into service. Only France had attempted 
to establish a government without religion, with results “worse than 
an irruption of Goths and Vandals.” (In historic contrast stood the 
early New England theocracy, “the most perfect state of society, prob- 
ably, that has ever existed in this fallen world.”) Dwight even pre- 
sented the argument in language that New England farm boys might 
understand, teaching that opponents of the Establishment had no more 
logic than those who might plead “exemption from contributing for the 
support of roads, bridges, and other constructions of indispensable 
necessity, because they do not use them.’ 


Thus the church-state connection could be defended purely on the 
grounds of “public happiness and public security.’”*” But the difficulty 
of protecting this beneficent Christian connection under nineteenth- 
century American conditions still remained. The problem was compli- 
cated, moreover, by the democratic movement which was already widen- 
ing the electorate and making government representative of the undif- 
ferentiated mass. In any real sense, this problem was to remain unsolved 
in this early period, but suggestive beginnings were made. Beecher, in 
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particular, once again displaying his uncanny sense for revitalizing the 
old New England concepts, was experimenting with ways of recreating 
in a democracy the church suffrage in politics which had been legally 
terminated in the colonial era. Revivals could be and were exploited. 
But in addition there was great interest in the manipulation of public 
opinion by pulpit and press. As early as 1806, Beecher advocated 
using this weapon in a campaign against duelling. ‘Ministers of dif- 
ferent denominations, all united, would be able to effect it perfectly,” 
he thought, for “the votes of professed Christians of different de- 
nominations are too numerous and important to be thrown away.” By 
1812, he was ready for organized action. He had now developed his 
plan for interdenominational societies to foster these principles, and 
in 1813 the first of these, the Connecticut Moral Society, was launched. 
The ambitious purpose behind this new departure could hardly have 
been more frankly revealed: “An influence is needed distinct from 
that of the government, independent of popular suffrage, superior in 
potency to individual efforts, and competent to enlist and preserve the 
public opinion on the side of law and order.” These “local voluntary 
associations of the wise and the good” would “aid” the magistrate in 
the execution of the laws, purify the land, and turn away the anger of 
the Lord. “They constitute a sort of disciplined moral militia, pre- 
pared to act upon every emergency, and repel every encroachment upon 
the liberties and morals of the State.” 


These beginnings were still on a small scale. Serious exploitation 
of voluntary societies would have to await disestablishment. But it 
was significant that already plans were being drawn to make democ- 
racy safe for the theocratic spirit. 


Despite these efforts, the defenders of the Standing Order failed 
to preserve the constitutional connection of church and state. By 1818 
disestablishment had occurred in Connecticut, and in Massachusetts 
events were preparing for a similar outcome a decade and a half later. 
Yet the decision was not really clear. It could not be concluded that 
Republicans and ‘“Tolerationists” had destroyed the theocratic out- 
look or won the intellectual argument, for in the defeat of the Estab- 
lishment were many complicating factors. In both states the alliance 
with the Federalists was fatal. Discredited as the tool of wealth and 
suspected of disloyalty in the late war with Great Britain, the Ieder- 
alist party declined, leaving the church with reduced political support. 
In addition, much unreformed Congregational bigotry and _ political 
stupidity gave the lie to the persuasions of the new conservative the- 
ories. Even Dwight and Beecher sometimes displayed a churchly ar- 
rogance which mocked the spirit of comprehension. The height of this 
folly was reached when Connecticut Congregationalism alienated the 
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Episcopalians, whose ecclesiastical principles might have made them 
natural allies.** In Massachusetts circumstances were still more com- 
plex. Here theological divisions split Congregationalists into two war- 
ring camps. After Channing’s Baltimore sermon in 1819, the Unitarian 
controversy rendered difficult any united effort to save the state 
church. Indeed, theologically, the Unitarians’ defense of the state con- 
nection was debilitated. For fusing natural and Christian law, they 
were soon to teach with Channing that governments ought to derive 
their form from “a constitution, the great lines of which are drawn 
in our very nature; a primitive law of justice, rectitude, and philan- 
thropy.’””’ Therefore, the state’s dependency on the light of Chris- 
tianity was less fundamental, and the intellectual foundation of an 
established church was partly undermined. Furthermore, the Unitarian 
schism effected the growing detachment of the orthodox from the 
Establishment. For in the Dedham case of 1820 the state supreme 
court decided that church property should go with the legal society 
instead of the church, and in eastern Massachusetts this worked greatly 
to the disadvantage of the orthodox. Subsequent disenchantment with 
the Establishment was rapid, and it seems likely that the church-state 
connections had lost most popular support long before official dis- 
establishment in 1833. 


Nevertheless, in Connecticut where this preparatory stage was 


absent, disestablishment came as a terrible blow to religious conserva- 
tives. Dwight did not live to see the final catastrophe, but Beecher 
was cast into deep anguish by the decisive vote. Catherine Beecher in 
later years recorded a youthful impression: 


I remember seeing father, the day after the election, sitting on one of the 

old-fashioned, rush-bottomed kitchen chairs, his head drooping on his 

breast, and his arms hanging down. ‘Father,’ said I, “what are you think- 

ing of?’ He answered solemnly, ‘THE CHURCH OF GOD.’ 
Beecher himself declared that the “injury done to the cause of Christ, 
as we then supposed, was irreparable.’ The conservative defense 
and reconstruction had been vigorous and in some respects imaginative, 
but it had not been sufficient to the task. Now the hope of a broad 
Protestant Establishment on which it had been based was gone. Fur- 
ther adjustment and restatement were necessary if the theocratic tradi- 
tion was to survive in the changing New England scene. 


III 
“For several days I suffered what no tongue can tell for the best 
thing that ever happened to the State of Connecticut.’** This often- 
quoted statement of Lyman Beecher suggests both the painfulness and 
the thoroughness of conservative readjustment, but not the eventual 
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acceptance of the liberal philosophy of church-state separation, as has 
sometimes been said. Instead, the year after Connecticut disestablish- 
ment Beecher was lecturing civil magistrates on their duties to the 
church as if nothing had happened. This constancy to the old loyalties 
was general, even though the necessity of accepting legal separation 
was gradually being recognized. The sermon preached before the Con- 
necticut legislature in 1823 by Nathaniel W. Taylor, Beecher’s closest 
friend and late pastor of the Center Church, New Haven, was typical. 
“There were dangers and evils without the change, it is believed, greater 
than exist with it,” was Taylor’s unenthusiastic judgment. But he then 
went on to repeat most of the essentials of Dwight’s argument: 

Why should not legislators, judges, magistrates of every description, with 

every friend of his country, uphold those institutions which are its strength 

and its glory?’. . . Shall clamors about the rights of conscience induce us 

to throw away Heaven’s richest legacy to earth? . . . But you will make 

men Christians. And what if we do? ... But you will make sectarians. 

God forbid. We plead for no such influence. We only ask for those pro- 

visions of law, and that patronage from every member of the community 

in behalf of a common Christianity, which are its due as a nation’s strength 

and a nation’s glory.*® 

The continuity displayed here was consciously promoted through 
later decades. Nowhere was there apology for New England’s past. 
Seventeenth-century religious persecution was dismissed as a sub- 
ordinate theme and the historic religious qualification for office justi- 
fied as “a necessary measure, to prevent the ascendency of new adven- 
turers, having different principles, who might, had they been allowed 
to vote, have destroyed the foundations on which all our invaluable in- 
stitutions now rest.’’ Leonard Bacon in 1839 not only defended the 
Biblical legalism of the first governments, but asserted its contem- 
porary validity: “If you believe the Bible to be a perfect rule of moral 
action, you are precluded from taking any exception against . . . the 
principle . . . that Christianity—the ethics of Christianity, should be 
the constitution of the commonwealth, the supreme law of the land.” 
As late as 1849 Horace Bushnell rejoiced that Puritans were in some 
ways “actually opposed in thought or speculative view, to the very 
opinions and institutions, now regarded as being most distinctively 
American.’””” 

Yet disestablishment gravely affected the Puritan tradition. And 
as Beecher suggested, its effect was ultimately beneficial. Beecher 
bore witness to the invigoration of Congregationalism which followed 
the act of separation: “It cut the churches loose from dependence on 
state support. It threw them wholly on their own resources and on God.” 
This testimony to new vitality was common, causing alarm to an elderly 
John Leland and impressing the delegation of British Nonconformists 
which toured America in 1835: 
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The Standing Order could not have stood its ground as a State 
establishment. It was inert and inefficient; the Dissenting community 
on the one hand, and infidelity on the other, were prevailing against it; 
while within itself, was engendered the worst forms of heresy. It is 
now placed on a level with its rivals, and it is equal to the best in the 
race of excellence.*? 
Specifically, what were the services of disestablishment to this revival 
of the theocratic tradition? 


First, constitutional separation stimulated the completion of a 
radical reformulation of principles. The encumbrance of political al- 
liances, emphasizing an older and now untenable theory of church- 
state relations and vitiating Congregational pretensions to denomina- 
tional equalitarianism, was cast off. Accordingly, by 1823 Beecher had 
come to oppose any direct entanglement in the political process, though 
one of his reasons—that no party can “in a popular government, be 
sufficiently secure from change to render it safe’’—indicated that his 
thinking on this issue was only partially reformed.” Indeed, it was 
now not only possible but essential to explore new theoretical alter- 
natives, for in the altered circumstances a convincing justification of 
theocracy depended on exploiting new departures. 


Moreover, disestablishment now made it possible to disarm op- 
position by adopting the semblance of antitheocratic principles without 
actually embracing their meaning. For one thing, sectarian opposition 
was quieted by the apparent acceptance of voluntaryism. Congrega- 
tionalism no longer made exclusive claims to christianize the entire 
community. Indeed, the Second Awakening, promoted by Dwight and 
his party at least partly to strengthen the Standing Order, had already 
restored the insistence on the “gathered church.” With disestablish- 
ment, Congregationalism’s last tie with the more churchly conception 
of its mission seemingly was gone. Similarly, the opposition from the 
American liberal tradition was undermined. For New England clergy 
now uniformly spoke the language of religious freedom and discoursed 
on the “deadly embrace” of state churches. Heman Humphrey was 
only repeating the accepted view when he told the assembled Mas- 
sachusetts ministry in 1830: 

The kingdom of Christ is so far from being sustained and strengthened 

by the secular arm, that hitherto it has invariably languished when con- 

strained to lean upon the civil power. Perhaps it never received a more 

terrible shock, than it did on that day, when its holy simplicity was eclipsed 

by the purple of Constantine.** 
So thorough was this change that even the Puritan legend was altered 
to fit the new requirements of the Puritans’ heirs. “Everyone knows 
that the settlement of New England originated in the love of religious 
liberty,” explained W. B. Sprague in 1825. 
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If in some instances, they may seem to have lost sight of these principles 

in their practice, who that considers the spirit of the age and the Omni- 

potence of habit but will find a ready apology for the errour? But after 

all, they laid, broad and deep, the foundations of religious iiberty.** 
And yet, despite this apparent conversion, the essentials of underlying 
Puritan assumptions were maintained intact. 

Lastly and perhaps most significantly for future American his- 
tory, church-state separation emancipated the Puritan tradition from 
its purely local reference. At last the New England ecclesiastical situa- 
tion was constitutionally identical with that in the remainder of the 
Union. Consequently, any reconstruction undertaken for New Eng- 
land would also apply to the rest of the United States. Leading Con- 
gregational writers were soon aware of this too. By the 1820's pro- 
vincialism had been shed, and references were ordinarily being made 
to the general American scene. Hence the theocratic tradition was no 
longer on the defensive. Just as New England’s political conservatism 
was changing from a moribund Federalism to the vigorous Whiggery 
of the 1840’s so also the Puritan heritage was preparing to awaken as 
the gospel of the “true American union” of church and people—a 
gospel which was to flourish in the Puritan homeland and successfully 
invade other denominations and sections. 

Tis further reformulation preserved every essential element of 
the Puritan concept of a Christian commonwealth. State support to 
a national religious faith which in turn would keep the United States 
a Christian nation, a government informed by the light of Christianity, 
the organic union and interdependence of church and state—all were 
maintained. Only such adjustments were made as were required by the 
new constitutional situation. What were these adjustments? 

Public support for a national church was still considered essential, 
but both the national church and the character of support were dif- 
ferently conceived. Enlarging on the concept of comprehension de- 
veloped earlier, writers now demanded state support to a church co- 
extensive with the national community of Christians. In effect, the 
idea of a denominational grand alliance, so alarming to many Ameri- 
cans, was here being replaced by the more politically prudent con- 
cept of the church invisible in America. In 1851 Edwards A. Park 
put this change succinctly: 

Some of our fathers erred in supposing that political government was in- 

tended to be the servitor of a specified Visible church. No visible church 

is pure enough to receive such a service. .. . But there is a purer church, 

invisible, composed of all men of all sects who love Jehovah with the 

whole soul and their neighbours as themselves, who love their country 
because it belongeth to him. . . . Now it is to enlarge the number and to 


augment the excellence of such men, that he who doeth all things for 
eternity hath ordained the State.*° 
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In addition, the nature of the support which rulers were to bestow 
was different. This became clear in the 1830's when Channing ascribed 
political ambitions to the orthodox and Moses Stuart replied, admitting, 
“We do fully believe that no good government on earth can be long 
maintained” without piety, “but this is an influence of religion on gov- 
ernment and a connection with it which are indirect.’”** Emphasis on 
indirection was now conventional in discussions of the subject. The 
day might be gone when governors could call synods, recommend 
creeds, and force attendance at public worship, but they were not 
thereby emancipated from duties to the gospel. “Our civil rulers owe 
to God and their country now, the same illustrious piety, the same esti- 
mation of the doctrines of God’s Word, the same attendance upon the 
ordinances of the Gospel and co-operation for their support, and the 
same strict and pure morality, which rendered the civil Fathers of our 
land so illustrious.’ 

As this has already suggested, the religious character of the state 
was also retained. Though not so closely identified with confessional- 
ism as formerly, rulers were still to be visibly sympathetic with the 
Christian cause. “There are certain guarantees of integrity, and of 
security to the general interests of religion, which as Christians, we are 
bound to require,” said Beecher. 

There must be such a belief in the being of God, and the accountability and 

future punishment, as lays a foundation for the practical influence of an 

oath, such exemption from immorality as will render the elevated example 

of rulers safe to the interest of public morals; such general approbation 

of the Christian religion and its institutions as will dispose them to afford 

to religion the proper protection and influence of government.*® 
Of magistracy, as distinct from particular magistrates, even more 
was required. Government was still founded on divine institution, not 
civil compact. It was still obliged to heed revelation. “I hazard nothing,” 
declared Heman Humphrey, “in saying that the Bible contains the only 
code of laws, or rather the elements of the only code, which can sus- 
tain our free government or any other like it.” Certain that Mosaic 
law was as valid for Americans as for Israelites, Leonard Bacon 
would concede only that “we have learned to distinguish, better then 
they, between that . . . which was of absolute obligation . . . and that 
which was ordained in reference to the peculiar circumstances of the 
Hebrew nation.’*’ The state’s religious commitment even limited the 
freedom which it could legitimately offer. Moses Stuart thought that 
Jews, Mohammedans, pagans, and Deists might enjoy liberty in Amer- 
ica, but not to the extent of showing contempt for Christians or 
blaspheming the Christian religion. Daniel Webster argued at law 
against the right of a Philadelphia philanthropist to establish a secular 
orphanage: “Christianity—general, tolerant Christianity—Christian- 
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ity independent of sects and parties—that Christianity io which the 
sword and the fagot are unknown—general, tolerant Christianity is 
the law of the land!” Because of this adjustment to an indirect con- 
nection of church and state New England leaders felt that they had 
digested disestablishment without injury. In 1848 Bela Bates Ed- 
wards could even reassure conservative European churches out of the 
American experience: 

Perfect religious liberty does not imply that the government of the coun- 

try is not a Christian government. The Christian Sabbath is here recognized 

by the civil authorities. . . . Most if not all of our constitutions . . . proceed 

on the basis of the truth of the Christian religion. Christianity has been 

affirmed to be part and parcel of the law of the land.... There is con- 

vincing evidence to show that this real, though indirect, connection be- 

tween the State and Christianity is every year acquiring additional 

strength, is attended with less and less of exception and remonstrance.*° 

But the work of reconstruction was not yet completed. It was 
necessary also to deal with that organic inter-relationship of church and 
state which Puritans had assumed and Dwight had made explicit as 
the state’s dependence on morality and religion. Now a further dimen- 
sion of relevance appeared. Specific emphasis was placed on the 
services of religion to republics and particularly to the American re- 
public. Conceivably, Old World monarchies and despotisms might rule 
by force and terror, but a free republic depended solely upon mass 
moral restraint. Thus “there is no form of government better than our 
own for a virtuous community; and none worse for a vicious com- 
munity.” The problem was especially great since immigration and elec- 
toral reforms had placed government “‘within the reach of a perverted 
and profligate suffrage.’ Beecher in 1829 could not be optimistic, but 
he knew that in Christianity rested the only hope of saving the Ameri- 
can experiment: “It is hard to elevate the mass, and harder to sustain 
it; and none but by the help of God and his institutions have been able 
to do it.” 


Throughout the decades leading to the Civil War this argument 
was repeated with variations for each of the perils confronting Amer- 
ica. Was the United States becoming huger in territory and population 
with every passing year? Heman Humphrey’s solution was “an im- 
mense moral power to control twenty, thirty, fifty millions of daring 
and enterprising republicans, spread over a vast territory.” Did sec- 
tional passions raise the specter of coming storms and bloody conflict? 
Beecher’s recourse was to ‘“God’s government and the institutions of 
Christianity” inculcating the intelligence and moral principle capable 
of maintaining national unity. Were increasingly bitter partisan bat- 
tles destroying the fraternal bonds of republican unity? Bushnell cited 
Christianity as an integrating center, for “if we go to the same churches 
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and tables of communion, receiving there the common principles and 
lessons of God’s truth, and thence go forth to bless our country, as citi- 
zens ... we may differ warmly and earnestly as to the mode, but we can- 
not be sundered into state factions.’*” Lastly, were the American people 
moving apart in class and wealth? Was the republic threatened with 
bitter social division? Beecher admitted the situation: “There is per- 
vading the entire class of relative poverty a strong feeling of dissatis- 
faction, as if they were injured, and as if the rich were the aggressors, 
and were revelling on the spoils which had been wrested from them.” 
But he also knew where salvation lay. “Explosion and revolution” 
would never erupt, despite political radicals and universal suffrage, so 
long as Christianity fortified the mind and conscience. Thus the Chris- 
tian gospel and its institutions were the real sustaining powers of 
American democracy. “On this influence depends our rise or fall— 
our glorious immortality or our hasty dissolution.”** It is not surpris- 
ing that the result should have been that fusion of patriotism, repub- 
licanism, and religion which was noted by foreign visitors. Here, in 
this complex, the triumph of the theocratic element over its alienation 
from the American liberal faith was revealed. At the death of Jefferson 
Heman Humphrey complained of the tendency to call every American 
statesman a Christian, but he had himself contributed not a little to 
the blurring of the distinction.“ 


To safeguard this invisible union of church and state, Beecher, 
it will be recalled, had experimented with techniques for re-establish- 
ing the church influence in politics, even before the collapse of the 
Standing Order in Connecticut. These techniques were now further 
developed. In a democracy, Taylor warned, public opinion is “absolutely 
paramount.” According to Beecher, the contest for its control was al- 
ready raging, “and by this generation, in the city and in country, it is 
to be decided whether an evangelical or a worldly influence shall pre- 
vail.” Hence it was necessary for Christians to close ranks and face 
the task together. “Religious principle must be applied throughout the 
nation, and no one denomination can do it.” Revivals must be encour- 
aged and the suffrage exploited. Every freeman must “inquire con- 
cerning the candidate for whom he is solicited to vote—is he an enemy 
of the Bible, or the doctrines and institutions of the Gospel;—is he a 
duellist, or an intemperate man, or a sabbath-breaker or dissolute, or 
dishonest ?” The ultimate goal was a “public opinion which shall accord 
with the morality of the Gospel.’’*° 


To implement this purpose organization was needed. Therefore, 
coincident with the fall of the New England Establishments, an ex- 
pansion of interdenominational voluntary societies was undertaken. 
The Connecticut Moral Society of 1813 was the beginning of many 
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such foundations, spreading from New England to New York and 
the Middle West. These moral societies were seconded by organiza- 
tions for allied purposes—tract societies, Bible societies, temperance 
societies, missionary societies, Sabbath School societies—all striving 
to extend “that influence which the law could no longer apply.’’ Con- 
cerning the motivation behind such foundations, Beecher was candid: 
“These are the providential substitutes for those legal provisions of our 
fathers, which are now inapplicable by change of circumstances.’"* By 
the 1830’s the seriousness of such professions was being illustrated in 
effective political action. The General Union for Promoting the Ob- 
servance of the Christian Sabbath had already launched a national 
campaign, deluging Congressmen with petitions against the carrying 
of the mails on Sundays, and in the next decade temperance societies 
were to begin winning public opinion to a program of legal action which 
secured its first striking victory in the Maine Prohibition Law. The 
re-establishment of the Christian interest in the politics of American 
democracy was taking place.** 


IV 


The idea of a Christian commonwealth was once again a force in 
American intellectual history. Toward the end of his life a melancholy 
John Leland looked back to note that the menace of religious oppression 
“in the old way” had been vanquished only to have it return with the 
increased strength of a “Christian Phalanx.” “If my painful fears 
on this head are ever realized, the glory of America will depart—the 
blood and treasure expended in the revolution will all be lost.’** Though 
his understanding of the “new way” was confused, Leland did have 
a correct intuition of the restored vitality of the theocratic challenge. 
For these ideas now flourished outside the region and denomination 
where this rejuvenation had taken place. 


The wider national reference of theoretical reconstruction after 
disestablishment had coincided with an actual expansion of New Eng- 
land peoples to the West. First upper New York state, then the Great 
Lakes area, then the far regions of the West had felt the imprint of 
Puritan culture. “Wherever Puritan blood has gone, Puritan traditions 
have been carried.’’** Even Lyman Beecher went west, serving eighteen 
years as president of Lane Theological Seminary at Cincinnati. New 
England leaders were well aware of the importance of winning the 
interior where, asserted Beecher, “the religious and political destiny 
of the nation is to be decided.” By mid-century the work was well in 
hand. In 1847 Bushnell might still urge that “OUR FIRST DANGER 
IS BARBARISM,” but he could also testify that 
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Vermont, Western New York, and a part of Ohio are already gained, 
and are now side by side with us, helping us to support the downward 
pressure of the emigrant masses. We have only to make sure, in like 
manner of all the States this side of the Mississippi, and then the critical 
point is, in my estimation, past." 
And a year later this same satisfaction rang in Bela Bates Edwards’ 
statement that ‘‘the basis of our national character, the nucleus around 
which the other elements are forming, is .. . the British or the Eng- 
lish Puritan.”™ 

In this work Congregationalism now had the assistance of other 
denominations. Episcopalians, Methodists, Reformed—all produced 
spokesmen for a Christian commonwealth, and probably all were. in- 
debted to some degree to New England thought in harmonizing their 
traditional ecclesiastical teachings with American institutions. Curi- 
ously, even the Baptists were not immune to this influence. Presbyte- 
rianism also entertained theocratic concepts in their new form. This 
denomination had a congenital affinity for notions of Christian state 
and people, but its colonial experience with religious variety in the 
Middle Atlantic area and with Anglican persecution in the South had 
made it receptive to the ideology of separation. Now many Presby- 
terians turned toward the theocratic pattern. Points of contact between 
the two denominations, such as the “presbyterianism” of the Con- 
necticut Standing Order, the co-operation under the Plan of Union in 
the West, and the easy migration of men like Lyman Beecher from 
the one church to the other probably helped to strengthen this type of 
thinking.” 

But the most fundamental mark of the renewed vitality of the 
theocratic tradition was its considerable absorption and transformation 
of the popular concept of American destiny. Drawing on a New Eng- 
land intellectual current as old as the voyage of the Arbella, ministers 
once again spoke of a chosen people and its mission. At the beginning 
of the century, Nathanael Emmons, lifting this theme from its Puri- 
tan locus, had designated the American nation as the last peculiar peo- 
ple whom God means to form before the End. Beecher completed this 
fusion of the older Puritan concept with the American sense of world 
mission. After centuries of failure, he said, the moral renovation of the 
earth was at last being begun through God’s great goodness. Yet to 
convince the world a great example was needed. Asia, Europe, even 
England could not provide it. Only-America with its freedom and 
evangelical Christianity could “blow the trumpet and hold up the 
light.” 

Thus the American concept of destiny was baptized. For many, 
ideal America was not so much a great experiment in human rights as 
the Christian republic held up providentially for the instruction of 
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the world. American democracy with its religious roots and mission 
was a thing apart—certainly far different from Continental European 
democracy which, as Beecher complained, did not keep the Sabbath.” 
By mid-century this view had attained much popularity and in the 
Civil War Lincoln would be invested with the role of Christian states- 
man struggling to save this “last, best hope of earth.” 


In this way conservative Protestantism adjusted to the American 
situation and yet escaped engulfment by an alien philosophy. Its concept 
of a free Christian, nation blending religious loyalty and good citizen- 
ship won a place beside other American interpretations of church- 
state relations expressed in political liberalism and sectarian Prot- 
estantism. Often in later American history all were to be curiously 
and illogically intertwined. This would be most evident in attitudes, 
but even in law the “true American union” would draw strength from 
such things as congressional and military chaplaincies, ecclesiastical 
exemption from taxation, and official homage to the Christian calen- 
dar. And while heavy Jewish influx in the later nineteenth century 
would force a last adjustment in theocratic thinking to Judeo-Christian 
bases, the ancient Puritan axioms would persist as even modern Amer- 
icans expected displays of piety from public officials, nourished 
inchoate convictions that atheists could not qualify as perfect citizens, 


viewed politics as a theater for moral crusades, and applauded the com- 
monplace that American democracy rested on religious foundations. 
Something of the proportions of this victory was already sensed at the 
mid-point of the nineteenth century. “Be not afraid,” counselled Horace 
Bushnell, envisioning a future in which the theocratic outlook would 
be firmly established in American ideals: 


As Church and state must be parted in the crumbling and disintegrating 
processes of freedom; so, in freedom attained, they will coalesce again, 
not as Church and State, but in such kind of unity as well nigh removes 
the distinction—the peace and love and world-wide brotherhood establish- 
ed under moral ideas, and the eternal truths of God’s eternal kingdom.*? 
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1960 Brewer Prize Contest 


The American Society of Church History announces that its next 
Brewer Prize competition for a book-length manuscript in church history 
will conclude in 1960. The award will be announced at the annual meet- 
ing of the Society in December of that year. It will consist of a subsidy 
of one thousand dollars to assist the author in the publication of the win- 
ning manuscript, which shall be described on its title-page as the “Frank 
S. and Elizabeth D. Brewer Prize Essay of the American Society of 
Church History” and shall be published in a manner acceptable to the 
Society.’ If competing essays are otherwise of equal quality, preference will 
be given to those dealing with topics related to the history of Con- 
gregationalism. Complete manuscripts in final form, fully annotated, must 
be in the hands of the Secretary, Professor Winthrop S. Hudson, 1100 
South Goodman St., Rochester 20, New York, by September 15, 1960. 
There must be two copies, a typescript and a first carbon, on standard 
weight paper, double-spaced, with a left-hand margin of at least an inch 
and one-half. 














THE DEMISE OF ENGLISH PRESBYTERIANISM: 1660-1760 
JAMEs C. SPALDING, State University of Iowa 


In The History and Character of Calvinism, John T. McNeill 
dismisses the story of English Presbyterianism in the eighteenth cen- 
tury with the following statement: 


Here we may return for a brief reference to Calvinism in England, where 
the Presbyterian . . . nonconformity carried its banners but weakly in 
the eighteenth century. ... After the death of Matthew Henry (1714)... 
Presbyterian leadership was undistinguished. A tincture of rationalism 
and Socinianism entered the nonconformist academies, and many of the 
Presbyterian ministers rejected the Westminster standards and doctrines 
. . . Those who remained orthodox were in general dull and ineffective 
ministers. The result was a decline in numbers and significance. This 
decayed Presbyterianism was restored, or more accurately replaced by 
the activity of Scots in England, including both those of the Kirk and 
those of the secessions.! 


It is the purpose of this paper to chronicle the chief stages of this 
decline of Presbyterianism in England so briefly described by McNeill. 
Perhaps from this it will become more clear as to why such a decline 
took place. 

English Presbyterianism is to be defined in terms of the move- 
ment which has, as its doctrinal norm, Calvinist theology as it came 
to be articulated in the Westminster Confession of Faith. Presby- 
terianism must also be defined in terms of those who held to the pres- 
byterial form of church government as classically stated in England 
by Walter Travers and Thomas Cartwright in the Elizabethan period 
and as adopted by the Westminster Assembly of Divines.? 

Both the doctrinal and the governmental aspects are important 
as norms for English Presbyterianism. It is possible to believe in pres- 
byterial government, as did the Unitarian James Martineau, without 
holding to the doctrinal standards usually associated with that gov- 
ernment. We do not think of Martineau as a Presbyterian. On the 
other hand, before, during, and after the period with which we are 
concerned, Calvinism was the theological framework for many who 
supported either the episcopal or independent forms of church gov- 
ernment. For example, Bishop Morley, one of the most able opponents 
of the Presbyterians at the Savoy Conference of 1661, was a Calvinist.* 

The terminal dates chosen for this study are 1660 and 1760. The 
year 1660 marks the last year when English Presbyterians could still 
seriously entertain the hope of determining the character of the Eng- 
lish Establishment. The year 1760 is not so definite. It is taken here to 
mark the time in which heterodoxy could no longer draw forth serious 
criticism in English Presbyterianism and also to mark a time in which 
presbyterial government simply did not function. 
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Perhaps the term “demise” in the title is too strong a term for 
what actually happened, although it is no stronger than what is said 
by McNeill. In any case, English Presbyterianism could hardly have 
found resources from within to revive itself after 1760. Without strong 
transfusions from north of the border, the remnant could scarcely 
have survived. We are then no longer talking about English Presby- 
terianism but about Scottish Presbyterianism in England. 


First PHASE: 1660-1689; THe Hore or COMPREHENSION 
A. The Governmental Norm of Presbyterianism 

English Presbyterians entered the year 1660 with some hope of 
bringing into fulfillment their program of establishing the Church 
in England along the lines of the Westminster standards. They gave 
their support to the movement to restore Charles II to the throne. 
When General George Monk called together the remnants of the Long 
Parliament, meeting on February 21, 1660, he referred to the church 
problem by saying, “Moderate, not rigid Presbyterian government, 
with a sufficient liberty for consciences truly tender, appears at present 
to be the most indifferent and acceptable way to the Church’s settle- 
ment.’* By this it could be assumed that the work of the Westminster 
Assembly, interrupted a dozen years before by Pride’s Purge, would 
be resumed. There would have to be a broader base of toleration than 
the Westminster Assembly had intended, but nonetheless the Solemn 
League and Covenant was dusted off and hung again on the walls of 
the House of Commons and some of the parish churches. Even Charles 
II had on three occasions signed the Solemn League and Covenant.” 

It soon became apparent that Charles would support, not a mod- 
erate presbyterial but a moderate episcopal government. A group of 
Presbyterian ministers, including such veterans of the Westminster 
Assembly as Edmund Calamy, Edward Reynolds, William Spurstowe, 
and Thomas Manton, went to Holland before the King returned, and 
talked with him concerning the government and worship of the Church. 
Charles made it clear that he intended both the episcopacy and the 
liturgy of the Book of Common Prayer but with such modifications 
tolerated as would satisfy ‘tender consciences.’”® 

As soon as this and other political implications of the Restoration 
in 1660 began to be understood, it became apparent that all of the 
changes that had been effected in church government during the past 
eighteen years which had not the full constitutional sanction of the 
House of Lords and the Crown were to be nullified. The possibility 
of a presbyterial organization as called for by General Monk became 
remote and what appeared then as a desirable goal for the Presby- 
terians was a modified episcopal establishment. The key word became 
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“comprehension.” The search was for an episcopal government broad 
enough to accommodate the “tender consciences”* of the moderate 
Puritans. This seemed to be in keeping with the desires of Charles II, 
who appointed on his return a number of the Presbyterians as Court 
Chaplains. 

It is revealing that shortly after Charles returned, Richard Bax- 
ter emerged as the spokesman for the Presbyterian party. Baxter did 
not care for the title “Presbyterian” but regarded himself as a “mere 
Catholick.” He believed that along with the Synod of Dort, there had 
never been since the days of the apostles “‘a Synod of more excellent 
Divines” than the Westminster Assembly, and he regarded himself as 
unworthy to have been one of them. However, he was critical of the 
manner in which the Assembly was chosen and of its failure to find the 
right way to unite with the Episcopal party and the Independents.” 
Baxter was critical of presbyterial government as concerns the ordain- 
ing of lay elders. Also while he believed in pastors of churches as 
bishops in the presbyterial sense, he believed that there should be an 
itinerating superintending bishop over a given area. The authority 
of such a bishop would be superior to that of the parish bishop, not in 
terms of kind but in terms of function.* It is therefore understandable 
that he should be opposed to being classified too simply as a 
Presbyterian. 

In Baxter’s own words, “When the King came home I accordingly 
used my Endeavours as a Reconciler with the Ministers here called 
Presbyterians, who seemed mostly of the same mind.”* Speaking of 
the way in which the term was used in the early days of the Restora- 
tion, he says, “Any man that was for a spiritual, serious way of wor- 
ship (though he were for moderate Episcopacy and liturgy), and 
that lived according to his profession, was called commonly.a Pres- 
byterian, as formerly he was called a Puritan, unless he joined him- 
self to Independents, Anabaptists, or some other sect which might 
afford him a more odious name. .. . And of the ministers, he was 
called a Presbyterian that was for Episcopacy and liturgy, if he con- 
formed not so far as to subscribe-or swear to the English diocesan 
frame and all their impositions.”” 

Following leadership such as Baxter’s, the party known as Pres- 
byterian in the England of 1660 was of a quite different temper from 
that of the period of the Westminster Assembly fifteen years before, 
although it included many of the same men. Some saw this as betrayal. 
For example the Scot, James Sharpe, who was active in the movement 
to bring the Presbyterians of England into support of the return of 
Charles II, is said to have written home to the effect that the Pres- 
byterian cause was “wholly given up and lost,” and for this he blamed 
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the pliancy of English Presbyterian leaders and their willingness to 
make any compromise at all with the Episcopalians.” 


Just how far Sharpe regarded the cause to be lost is indicated by 
the fact that within two years he was consecrated in Westminster 
Abbey as Archbishop of St. Andrews in Scotland. It is questionable 
that he ever took the ‘cause’ very seriously. Unfortunately for him 
the “‘cause’’ was not given up in Scotland and he came to be regarded 
as so odious by the Covenanters that they waylaid him on the road and 
assassinated him in 1679. 

The position of these English Presbyterians is stated in a letter 
of August 10, 1660, signed by Edmund Calamy, Simeon Ash, and 
Thomas Manton, and written in answer to a concerned inquiry on the 
part of Scottish divines about the prospective ecclesiastical settlement : 

The general stream and current is for the old prelacy in all its pomp and 
height, and therefore it cannot be hoped for, that the presbyterial govern- 
ment should be owned as the public establishment of this nation, while the 
tide runneth so strongly that way; and the bare toleration of it will cer- 
tainly produce a mischief, whilst papists and sectaries of all sorts will wind 
themselves under the covert of such a favor. Therefore no course seemeth 
likely to us to secure religion and the interests of Christ Jesus our Lord, 
but by making presbytery a part of the public establishment; which will 
not be effected but by moderating and reducing episcopacy to the form of 
synodical government, and a mutual condescendency of both parties in 
some lesser things which come within the latitude of allowable differences 

in the Church.” 

It should be noted that Edmund Calamy, Simeon Ash, and Thomas 
Manton were all veteran Presbyterians. Calamy and Manton were 
both actively involved in the Westminster Assembly, Manton being 
one of the scribes. Calamy had been one of the authors of the famous 
Smectymnuus manifesto in pre-Civil War days, and he had published 
as late as 1650 a Vindication of Presbyterial Government and Ministry. 
Ash was considered something of a patriarch in spite of the fact that 
he was not a member of the Westminster Assembly. He was considered 
by Baxter and others an authority as to what the old non-conformity 
was like before the period of the wars.” 

Should this spirit of compromise be regarded as betrayal? From 
the time of Thomas Cartwright, English churchmen of presbyterial 
sentiments had been men who believed in a national establishment for 
the Church. In time past it had been customary for men like Cart- 
wright and Travers to compromise on some issues in order to pursue 
their larger aim of converting the national Church to the presbyterial 
system of government and to do so within the framework of the Church. 
They were directly opposed to Robert Browne’s separating program of 
“Reformation without Tarying for Anie.’”’ What other course was 
open in 1660 for such men except this program of comprehension ? 
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The Westminster Assembly and the Long Parliament had been 
unsuccessful in establishing presbyterial government in more than a 
fraction of the English churches under conditions far more favorable 
than those of 1660. After the position of Charles II became clear, it 
was hardly realistic for men who favored Presbyterianism and yet who 
wanted to remain within the establishment to believe that they could 
achieve the complete goals of the Assembly. By following the program 
of Richard Baxter, it was not unreasonable to suppose that they could 
obtain a formula for comprehension within the framework of a mod- 
erate episcopal government. This seemed to be what Charles II would 
support. What was sought was something less than the Westminster 
Divines desired. It was not a betrayal of the spirit of Cartwright, 
Travers, and the other old Puritans to seek for some basis on which 
they could exist and work within the Church without betraying their 
own religious consciences. 


A considerable body of London Presbyterian ministers met at Sion 
College in July, 1660, at the request of the King, to set down their pro- 
posals for agreement. They had wanted to consult with others from 
the country but Charles said “that would be too long and make too 
much noise.’”"* After two weeks of discussion they adopted an ad- 
dress to the King in which they proposed Archbishop James Ussher’s 
Reduction of Episcopacy unto the form of Synodical Government in 
the Ancient Church as a basis for a discussion of comprehension. Us- 
sher’s proposals a generation earlier had sought to reconcile differ- 
ences in England before the Civil War. Neither the Long Parliament 
nor the Westminster Assembly had had anything to do with them, but 
now they were looked upon as a realistic possibility for Presbyterians 
in the Restoration situation. A modified settlement, where a bishop in 
connection with his co-presbyters would exercise effective oversight 
in a moderately-sized diocese, was quite acceptable. Also the Book of 
Common Prayer was acceptable to the group as long as there was 
freedom regarding those parts of it where there were insuperable 
objections. 

The hand of Richard Baxter is definitely to be seen here. He had 
a great respect for Ussher, based in part on several conversations he 
had with the old Bishop in the winter, of 1654-55, a year before the 
latter’s death. Baxter, in describing the Sion College conference, made 
it clear that Ussher’s model was for the conferees not ‘the same in all 
points that we could wish, but that it was the best that we could have 
the least hope (I say not to obtain, but) acceptably to make them any 
offers of.” 

King Charles had given the Presbyterians to understand that he 
was also seeking to receive from the hands of the bishops a statement as 
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to “the uttermost they could abate and yield for Concord.’ No such 
statement was forthcoming, and when the ministers’ proposals were sent 
to the bishops they were met with an unqualified rejection. Baxter 
complained that there was “‘a faction that called this offer of Bishop 
Ussher’s Episcopacy by the name of the Presbyterians’ impudent 
ex pectations.””"® 

On September 4, 1660 the king sent to the ministers a copy of a 
declaration “‘to all his loving subjects of his Kingdom of England and 
Dominion of Wales, concerning Ecclesiastical affairs” for their com- 
ments before publication. Richard Baxter was deputed to write the 
ministers’ thoughts concerning it, and when Mr. Calamy and Dr. Rey- 
nolds read what he had written, “they were troubled at the plainness 
ofsit and thought it would not be endured.’”"* 

Edmund Calamy’s and Edward Reynolds’ concern here is signifi- 
cant. Both had been members of the Westminster Assembly. The 
fact that they could regard Richard Baxter as too plain-spoken in his 
objections is another indication that old-line Presbyterians, with none 
of Baxter’s objections to presbyterial government, could and did sup- 
port the basic plan to get a moderate episcopal government. 

As amended, the comments were sent to the king, and a meeting 
was called for October 25 at Worcester House where the declaration 
of the king was read to an assembled group of nobility, bishops, and 
ministers. After the reading there was some discussion in which the 
Bishop of Worcester wrongly accused Baxter of reversing himself in 
his opinions.”* 

The most serious thing that happened was when the Lord Chan- 
cellor read to the group a petition from the Independents and Ana- 
baptists for toleration. The Chancellor then suggested there there be 
added to the king’s declaration the statement “that others also be per- 
mitted to meet for Religious Worship, so be it they do it not to the Dis- 
turbance of the Peace; and that no Justice of Peace or Officer disturb 
them.” After the reading, the assembled group was asked to think 
about it and to give their advice. There was dead silence. All knew that 
this would secure liberty for Papists, but no one would speak up. 

One of the Presbyterians who was a veteran of the Westminster 
Assembly, John Wallis of Oxford, whispered to Baxter to keep silent 
and let one of the bishops speak. Finally, Baxter could not restrain him- 
self and spoke as delicately as possible to the effect that the bishops 
had already suggested that there were tolerable and intolerable parties 
and that they had named the Socinians and Papists as intolerable. This 
was followed by a rather sharp verbal interchange between Charles IT 
and Baxter and the meeting broke up.” 

Richard Baxter was surprised a few days later to find that the 
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king’s published declaration was much more acceptable than what had 
been read on October 22. A meeting was called of the London Presby- 
terian ministers in order to draw up a message of thanks to the king. 
Only two of the ministers, Arthur Jackson and Zachary Crofton, had 
scruples against such a message, which seemed to them to signify ap- 
proval of bishops and archbishops. Interestingly, neither of these two 
were veterans of the Westminster Assembly, and many of. these Lon- 
don ministers who had no scruples here were such veterans.”' Baxter 
labored to bring the dissidents around, and “A Humble and Grateful 
Acknowledgement” was sent.” 

Baxter was even given an audience with the king in which they 
discussed the sharp exchange of October 22. The king told him that 
he was not offended at his frankness but that he regarded him as more 
honest than the others in his free speech.*’ It is possible, however, that 
the king had lost some of his desire to obtain a more comprehensive 
settlement due to Baxter’s statement at Worcester House. 


This period of high hopes and possibilities closed with a rude 
shock on November 28, 1660, when the Convention Parliament rejected 
the Declaration of the king by a vote of 183 to 157. Some Independent 
members of parliament voted with the majority, possibly in resentment 
against Baxter’s statement at Worcester House.” 


Among other things, the Worcester House Declaration had called 
for a National Synod to revise the Book of Common Prayer, and until 
such time there would be freedom on disputed points. In spite of the 
negative vote of the Parliament, King Charles did call a Royal Com- 
mission which was a sort of substitute for the National Synod. Twelve 
bishops were nominated and twelve ministers to represent the Pres- 
byterians, with nine assistants chosen for each side.” 

Calamy and Reynolds were asked to select the Presbyterian rep- 
resentatives. Eight of the twelve commissioners were veterans of the 
Westminster Assembly as well as some of the assistants. Three of 
these eight had been joint authors of Smectymnuus, the Presbyterian 
tract of twenty years before. If these old Presbyterians of the Wesi- 
minster Assembly had wanted to take a more uncompromising position 
than was being taken, they certainly could have controlled the Pres- 
byterian side of things. As it happened, Calamy and Reynolds had to 
insist on Baxter’s coming in spite of Baxter’s own wish not to come. 

At the conference which met at the Savoy Palace on April 8, 1661, 
Baxter was assigned to write a liturgy acceptable to the Presbyterians 
while the others made a detailed examination of the Book of Common 
Prayer as to the exceptions they took to it. Baxter finished his task 
in two weeks and returned to assist the others in their work. Baxter 
maintained that all but one of the delegates (Arthur Jackson?) ac- 
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cepted his statement that they were not charging ‘“‘the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer with false doctrine, or idolatry, or false worship in the 
matter of substance,” nor did they take “it to be a worship which a 
Christian might not lawfully join in when he had not liberty and ability 
for better.”** Here again the old Presbyterians of the Westminster 
Assembly seemed to have accepted, as a realistic program, compromise 
as a means to comprehension. 

The Savoy Conference accomplished nothing in the minds of the 
Presbyterians except to convince them that the bishops would not com- 
promise. The Presbyterians were probably outmaneuvered. “They had 
been invited to state their ‘full demands,’ which they did as a basis for 
discussion, though they would have been content with less. Then the 
extent of their proposals was made a reason for refusing any con- 
cessions at all.’’** 

Even while the Savoy Conference was meeting, a Convocation 
was called, to which properly elected Presbyterian delegates such as 
Baxter and Calamy were not admitted. Some small revisions in the 
Book of Common Prayer were made by the Convocation after the 
Savoy Conference adjourned. These showed the influence of the Pres- 
byterian suggestions at Savoy. It is possible that the Presbyterian posi- 
tion taken at Savoy kept the Convocation’s revision from going in a 
more Laudian direction. The Presbyterians were in no mind to ap- 
preciate this.”* 

The Cavalier Parliament began then to pass the series of acts 
which culminated in the Act of Uniformity of May 19, 1662. This act 
required the reordination of many of the Presbyterians, their giving 
consent to every jot and tittle of the Book of Common Prayer, taking 
the oath of canonical obedience, and renouncing the Solemn League 
and Covenant. By the time the act came into force on August 24, 1662, 
possibly as many as 1500 Presbyterian-minded ministers had lost their 
charges in the Church. 

The next eighteen years were the period of the great persecution. 
During these years the idea of comprehension was never wholly given 
up. Presbyterian churchmen could hope that the mood of the country 
might change. As a result there was little attempt to set up a Pres- 
byterian apparatus for the government and discipline of Presbyterian 
ministers and congregations. Calamy, Baxter, and others attenued 
services of the established Church as a sign that they were not sectarian 
in their concerns. 

In 1668 Baxter, Thomas Manton, and William Bates met with 
Bishops Wilkins and Reynolds. Wilkins was brother-in-law to Crom- 
well, and Reynolds, of course, was the same Edward Reynolds who 
had been a member of the Westminster Assembly and who had ac- 
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cepted the bishopric while believing that comprehension something like 
that described in the Worcester House Declaration would become 
law.” Also Dr. Burton, John Tillotson and Edward Stillingfleet met 
with them in the conference on the possibilities of comprehension.” 
These conferences were renewed again in 1675. No immediate results 
came from these discussions, but they formed a basis for the proposals 
made for comprehension when William of Orange came to the throne. 


The last lively chance for comprehension came with the accession 
of William and Mary. A Comprehension Bill was proposed in Parlia- 
ment, which included most of the points desired by Presbyterians, but 
the bill failed. Dr. Tillotson, then Dean of Canterbury, sought to get 
a formula through the Convocation of 1689, but with no success. The 
success of Presbyterianism in Scotland at that time made the Bishops 
stiffen. Presbyterian success north of the border probably helped to 
defeat at that time the program of English Presbyterians. Edmund 
Calamy D. D., grandson of the earlier one mentioned, estimated that 
two-thirds of the dissenters would have been brought in by this Com- 
prehension Bill.* 


During the period of persecution from 1662-1688, little attempt 
was made to develop presbyterial government or any other sort of or- 
ganization among the Presbyterian dissenters. A basic reason for this 


was that this was not the main concern of the Presbyterian elder states- 
men. They still wanted comprehension. Their energies and policies had 
been directed toward another goal than the organization of a dissenting 
sect. They were still men who believed in an established Church and 
they had neither the heart nor the rationale for a separatist, dissenting 
organization. 

The Uniformity, Conventicle, Corporation, and Test Acts made 
Presbyterianism a legal impossibility. The only possibility for organi- 
zation would have been in an underground movement. The dominant 
philosophy of comprehension hardly gave to English Presbyterians 
the spirit of the Scottish Covenanters, which would have been necessary 
for the establishment of such an underground presbytery. 


During the persecution the form of government actually used 
by Presbyterian groups approached independency. Presbyterians had 
become Separatists in spite of themselves. They were in gathered con- 
gregations due to circumstances beyond their control. These congrega- 
tions developed loosely about particular ministers as followers gathered 
together to hear them preach. Such ministers had a far greater au- 
thority in these groups than in a properly constituted presbyterial or 
independent government. 


Baxter’s description of the situation in 1668 is apt: 
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I think I ought to give posterity notice that, by the prelatists’ malice and 
unreasonable implacable violence, Independency and Separation got 
greater advantages against Presbytery. . . . Presbyterians were forced 
to forbear all exercise of their way; they durst not meet together (syn- 
odically) unless in a jail... . They were fain to live privately, as still 
flying from a jail, and to preach to none but those that sought them. 
So that their congregations were, through necessity, just of independent 
and separating shape and outward practice, though not upon the same 
principles. And the common people (though pious) are so apt to be led 
by outward palpable appearances, that they forgot both former principles 
and sad effects and practices. . . . Whoever would be the sect-masters, 
it is notorious that the prelates (though not they only) are the sect-mak- 
ers, by driving the poor people, by violence and other viciousness of too 
many of their instruments, into these alienations and extremes. e 

Such meetings as were roughly equivalent to presbytery meetings 
were for the purpose of ordaining men to the ministry. Such meet- 
ings were not frequent; they did not occur until after the temporary 
toleration of 1672; and they were gatherings only of ministers on a 
fairly informal basis.** Even as late as 1694, over five years after 
toleration, Edmund Calamy (III) had difficulty rounding up a pres- 
bytery in order to be ordained. 

The formation of church sessions with the ordination of laymen 
to be elders had not gone too well in England even during the ascend- 
ancy of the Long Parliament and the Westminster Assembly. Under 
the far more unfavorable conditions of the Restoration, it was hardly 
likely that such sessions would develop. 

During the period of the Restoration English Presbyterianism 
went a long way from the norm of government prescribed by the West- 
minster Assembly. From a policy of seeking to obtain a moderate 
episcopacy in 1660, the Presbyterians by 1689 had drifted into a 
rough approximation of independency as to government. 


B. The Doctrinal Norm of Presbyterianism 


The doctrinal norm of Presbyterianism in England also changed 
during the Restoration period. In the 1690's it is the Independents 
who are the defenders of “high” Calvinism, while the Presbyterians 
are to be seen on the side of moderate Calvinism. Along with the policy 
of seeking comprehension in church government, the tendency was to 
promote a theology of comprehension. Needless to say, the West- 
minster standards as they stood were not an acceptable basis for such 
a theology. 

Richard Baxter’s attempts at finding a theological basis for com- 
prehension brought a modification of the doctrinal tradition of English 
Presbyterians. Baxter was consciously a moderate Calvinist. As has 
been said before, he had a higher respect for the Synod of Dort and 
the Westminster Assembly than any of the other councils since the 
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days of the apostles, but he did not see the Westminster standards as 
a basis for comprehension. 

Shortly after the Westminster Assembly had finally been dis- 
banded and several years before the Restoration, Baxter was searching 
for a theological standard for comprehension that was somewhat re- 
duced from the Westminster Confession of Faith. 

In 1654, Cromwell had appointed a committee to draw up the fun- 
damentals of religion as a basis for toleration. Baxter suggested at that 
time ‘“‘the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and the Decalogue alone as our es- 
sentials and fundamentals, which at least contain all that is necessary 
to salvation.’ 

Baxter’s book Christian Concord (1653), which laid out the pro- 
gram followed by the Presbyterians in 1660-61, dates from this period. 
The titles of a few of his later works are in themselves indicative of 
this concern to find a doctrinal as well as a governmental basis for 
comprehension: Catholic Unity (16600) ; The Cure of Church Divisions 
(1663); Church Concord (1667); Catholick Theology (1675); The 
True and only Way of Concord of all the Christian Churches (1680) ; 
and Catholicke Communion Defended (1684).” 

When he had suggested the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, and Decalogue 
in 1654, Baxter had been criticized on the ground ,that this formula 


was something to which Papists and Socinians might subscribe. But 
Baxter felt that even a more elaborate creed would not keep out 
Socinians and Papists. “When you have put in all the Words you can 
devise, some Hereticks will put their own Sence on them and Subscribe 


them.’’*° 


At that time there was already the practical example of Chris- 
topher Davenport (Franciscus a Sancta Clara) who was able to recon- 
cile to his own satisfaction the 39 Articles of the Church of England 
and the definitions of the Council of Trent.” Baxter believed that 
subscription to a creed wouid not necessarily screen out Socinians and 
Papists, and that it would screen out some who might otherwise be 
quite acceptable.** 

Be this as it may, a program of comprehension required reducing 
dogmatic requirements to some common denominator. 

Baxter deviated from what was regarded as high Calvinism by 
rejecting double predestination and by insisting that justifying faith 
involved obedience productive of good works. For this he was criticized 
by Robert Baillie, a Scottish commissioner to the Westminster As- 
sembly. Baillie wrote to the Rev. Simeon Ash in 1658 to get one of the 
Assembly Divines such as Anthony Burgess, Edward Reynolds, or 
Richard Vines to answer Baxter’s “unsound notions” regarding justi- 
fication.” Baillie was probably referring to Baxter’s first published 
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book Aphorisms of Justification (1649), which was addressed to Vines 
and Burgess for comment. In his Aphorisms, Baxter was mainly con- 
cerned to attack antinomianism as he had come to know it during his 
army period. Much later in life he commented on this comparatively 
youthful work that there were some raw unmeet expressions in it and 
that he had carelessly attacked persons rather than propositions. He 
also later expressed concern that some, in their extreme interpretation 
of the Aphorisms, became Arminian.*° 


Of the four that Baillie wanted to answer these “unsound no- 
tions,” Ash and Reynolds were closely associated with Baxter and 
they were not exactly controversialists anyway. Vines thoroughly ap- 
proved of the Aphorisms, and Burgess alone felt any need to challenge 
them. Baxter felt that Burgess was not so different from him in the 
essentials but that he “understood not all points of doctrine as I.’ 
Later when Baxter turned down the offer of a bishopric at the time 
of the Worcester House Declaration, he recommended Burgess for 
the post.** Another Westminster divine, John Wallis, wrote privately 
to Baxter regarding his Aphorisms, but Baxter confessed that when 
he was writing back to Wallis, he had to give up on it, for he couldn't 
see where they differed. 

It was not the English veterans of the Presbyterian majority at 
the Westminster Assembly who criticized Baxter in the name of a high 
Calvinism but the Independents. Notable among these latter is Dr. John 
Owen, a primary leader of the Independents and one of those attacked 
in the Aphorisms. Owen and Baxter clashed on many occasions on sev- 
eral issues over the years. 


How far the English Presbyterians followed Baxter during his 
lifetime in his theological emphases is hard to determine, but at least 
they did not strenuously object to them. After Baxter’s death, his 
theology appeared as a definite force in the English Presbyterian tradi- 
tion. The Baxterian emphases can be seen in antipathy to subscription 
to the Westminster standards and as regards teaching on grace and 
justification. 


Sreconp PuHAse: 1690-1719 
Tue “Happy Union” WITH INDEPENDENTS 


In 1690, English Presbyterians faced what future they had as 
“Protestant Dissenters.” They were separatists in spite of their goal 
of an established Church, comprehensive enough to include them. 
They were in “gathered” congregations in spite of their ideal of the 
Church as inclusive in membership. There was no apparatus of ses- 
sions, presbyteries, synods, and assemblies. For a generation they had 
suffered persecution with dissenters of other sorts, and the sharing of 
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a common misery had brought them to a closer appreciation of each 
other. 

With the final failure of comprehension in 1689, the Presbyte- 
rians turned to the possibility of cooperation with the other dissenting 
groups. In 1691 the “Happy Union” was brought about between In- 
dependents and Presbyterians in London. They were now “United 
Ministers in and about London” assenting to “Heads of Agreement.” 
The Plan of Union involved cooperation rather than incorporation. 
Local congregations were autonomous. The ministers as a group were 
a sort of presbytery, but their power was only of a consultative sort. 
Men were to be ordained by this group, however, and they could be 
ordained without a specific pastoral charge. This London pattern was 
followed in a number of other areas of England as well. 

Although from an external point of view the Presbyterian con- 
gregations did not seem to be too different from the Independent 
groups, their heritage kept congregational government from func- 
tioning. Ministers were called, not by congregations, but by trustees. 
Sessions scarcely existed. A pastor had authority apart from the church 
membership itself to rule over them, to admit or dismiss members. 
While the group of ministers acting something like a presbytery or- 
dained and installed pastors, their authority over the pastor once in- 
stalled was only indirect. For all practical purposes churches that went 
by the name Presbyterian were operated by ministers acting under 
trustees.“* They were Presbyterian in name only. The name “Pres- 
byterian” was not justifiable in the sense of their practices at the time 
but only in the sense that a connection could be traced back in England 
from churches called Presbyterian in the 1690’s to the Westminster 
Assembly of the 1640’s. 

A serious rift in the “Happy Union” occurred as a result of the 
anti-nomian neo-nomian controversy of the 1690’s. The point of view 
which was dubbed “neo-nomian” was essentially Baxter’s position re- 
garding justification as interpreted by his younger friend and suc- 
cessor, Dr. Daniel Williams. The anti-nomian position was essentially 
the position attacked by Baxter in his first published book. It was the 
old Richard Baxter-John Owen controversy revived. The Presbyte- 
rians tended to line up behind Williams. The Independents backed 
Isaac Chauncy who attacked Williams in the book Neo-Nomiuanism 
Unmasked (1693). During the nine year pamphlet war, the Presby- 
terians were accused of being Arminians and even Socinians.** In 
defense, Baxterianism became even more firmly entrenched as the 
Presbyterian tradition. The Presbyterians established a new meeting 
at the Salters’ Hall which became the center of London Presbyte- 
rianism. Even though the Presbyterians did not care to be identified as 
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Arminians, the Arminian professor at Amsterdam, Leclerc, gave Wil- 
liams’ views warm approval.** 

Along with this modified Calvinism of Baxter, a stronger anti- 
pathy to creeds was developing among the Presbyterians. A letter from 
John Humfrey, the last to survive of the ejected ministers, to Dr. 
Daniel Williams in 1695, is revealing: 

I am (I say) so far indeed of another mind, that let Dr. Martin Luther 
say what he will and John Calvin say what he will; nay, the Assembly 
of Divines, which is more, in their grave Confessions and Catechism, 
and more than that, let the Synod of Dort say also what it will, they are 
but men and I will not Captivate my Understanding to any of them. For 
this I am sure, that all of them and I are out still in one thing or another, 
and will be so to the end of the world.‘? 


It was not merely the fact that creeds tended to further divisions 
that caused Presbyterians to question their value; they had come to 
resent the imposition of creeds by civil authority. In order for a dis- 
senting minister to officiate under the terms of the Act of Toleration, 
he had to subscribe to thirty-five of the thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England. Edmund Calamy (III) managed to avoid such 
subscription.** The stratagem here seems to have been to become first 
an assistant to a minister of a Dissenting Chapel. Then when you had 
a charge of your own, every one assumed that you had subscribed. 

This turning from the use of creeds as a basis for unity was ar- 
ticulated by John Locke, whose writings undoubtedly had an influence 
upon the Presbyterian tradition: 


If schisms and heresies were traced up to their original causes, it would 
be found that they have sprung chiefly from the multiplying articles 
of faith, and narrowing the bottom of religion by clogging it with creeds, 
and catechisms, and endless niceties about the essences, properties and 
attributes of God.*® 


The turning from creeds meant a turning to the Bible, because of 
the unsatisfactory character of the “prevailing systems of divinity.” 


In the Exeter Controversy beginning in 1717 and the Salters’ 
Hall Synod of 1719, the use of the Bible and the Bible alone as au- 
thority became a part of the Presbyterian tradition. The following 
quotation is from a letter of a young Presbyterian minister, Hubert 
Stogdon, dated 1718. Stogdon was educated at the Exeter Academy 
and had been ordained on the basis of his own creed composed of direct 
quotations from scripture. 

God is doing some great thing for his poor afflicted church and preparing 
the way for our Lord’s most glorious kingdom and knocking off the 
tyrannical fetters of blind obedience and implicit faith from men’s 
minds apace. .. . Men will no longer take things on trust; nor believe 
because our forefathers, though ever so pious and venerable, told them 


so or so. But they will now immediately to the law and testimony; search 
the scriptures themselves and see whether it be so or no.™! 
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James Peirce was at this time an illustrious Presbyterian minister 
of the James’ Meeting in Exeter. He had been educated at Leyden and 
Utrecht and in 1707, he had published a famous Vindication of Dis- 
senters. Daniel Defoe had such a high regard for Peirce that he dedi- 
cated his biography of Dr. Daniel Williams to him as “one of those 
who were as great men as any the Dissenters have in view.” 

Peirce had a personal acquaintance with the Cambridge Arian, 
William Whiston, and the son of his co-pastor, Joseph Hallet, Jr., 
kept up a secret correspondence with Whiston.*® Peirce aroused sus- 
picion in Exeter when he dropped the Doxology from the worship 
service on the grounds that it was not scriptural. He was asked to 
preach a sermon on the Deity of Christ. On May 30, 1717 he preached 
the sermon, but he preached it so fast that it could not be taken down. 
However, it came out Arian in the minds of some of the hearers. There 


is no doubt that Peirce by this time was Arian in his sympathies.” 


The matter came up to the Exeter Assembly of September, 1718. 
This Assembly (Devon and Cornwall) was about as close to a pres- 
bytery as could be found in England during the 18th century. It met 
annually and consisted of both Presbyterian and Independent min- 
isters, and only ministers. At this assembly, most of the ministers, in- 
cluding Peirce, made statements which were regarded as satisfactory 


to the group. It was moved and passed that it was the general sense 
of the meeting that “there is but one true and living God; and Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost are the one God.”’” 

The thirteen lay trustees who controlled the Exeter meetings were 
still suspicious, and they asked Peirce and Joseph Hallett, Sr. to 
satisfy them as regards their orthodoxy. They said that they would 
only answer questions concerning orthodoxy with direct quotations 
from the Bible. This did not satisfy the trustees. Peirce and Hallett 
appealed to the congregation, but the trustees were not controlled by 
the congregation. The two ministers were excluded from the Presby- 
terian pulpits of Exeter. A few weeks later a new meeting was formed 
with some three hundred of their followers in support. 

In the meanwhile both sides had appealed to London, and a con- 
ference was called of all of the London dissenting ministers, meeting 
at Salters’ Hall on February 19, 1719, to draw up advice to be sent 
to Exeter. On February 24, the Independent, Thomas Bradbury, moved 
that the recommendations should contain a declaration of belief in the 
Trinity to be signed by all. This was voted down 57 to 53. As a lay 
clerk of the meeting put it, “The Bible carried it by four.’’”* 

A week later Bradbury tried to bring the matter to a vote again. 
The moderator ruled that the motion was out of order, and Bradbury 
and his supporters walked out on the meeting and held one of their own. 
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Both groups sent advice to Exeter. In the final showdown, 73 
could be counted among those who were nonsubscribers, including 49 
Presbyterians, 8 Independents, and 16 Baptists. As subscribers 78 fol- 
lowed Bradbury’s leadership, including 29 Presbyterians, 34 Inde- 
pendents, and 15 Baptists.*’ One good fellow signed his name to both 
lists. Both groups recommended to Exeter that the local church should 
decide on the orthodoxy of the minister. In practice among Presby- 
terians this meant that trustees would decide. They had already done 
that in Exeter. The non-subscribers believed that the ministers should 
be allowed to express their orthodoxy in scriptural terms.** 


The result of the Salters’ Hall Synod was that there would no 
longer be a need of such a body as the Salters’ Hall Synod. For Pres- 
byterian ministers it meant that an even greater emphasis was to be 
put on independent church government. Doctrinally the majority of 
Presbyterians were on the side of rejecting the authority of the West- 
minster Confession and the 39 Articles in favor of “the Bible and the 
Bible alone.” From the Advices sent by the non-subscribing group 
we read, 

We think the Protestant Principle that the Bible is the only and the per- 
fect Rule of Faith, obliges those who have the Case before them not to 
condemn any Man upon the Authority of Humane Decisions or because 
he consents not to Humane Forms or Phrases. But then only is He to be 
censured, as not holding the Faith necessary to Salvation, when it appears 
that he contradicts or refuses to own the plain and express Declarations 
of Holy Scriptures, in what is there made necessary to be believed and 
in Matters there solely revealed.®® 

The term Presbyterian now came to be used in a doctrinal sense 
as referring to those who believed in the sole authority of the Bible 
to the exclusion of all human formulas. 


Turd Puase: 1720-17600 
IN THE DIRECTION OF FREE AND CANDID RELIGIOUS INQUIRY 


Even after the Salters’ Hall Synod it should not be assumed that 
the Calvinist tradition was extinct in English Presbyterianism. In 1730, 
of the 44 Presbyterian churches listed in the London area, 19 were 
classified as Calvinist, 12 as Baxterian, and 13 as Arminian.” 

However, even the orthodox Calvinist ministers were ready to 
grant a rather considerable freedom to others. Benjamin Bennet, a 
Calvinist minister in Newcastle, insisted in 1722 that the fundamentals 
needed to be emphasized. To him both the Arian and the Trinitarian 
positions were too obscure to be considered fundamental.” 


In 1734, the Calvinist Matthew Twogood wrote to Dr. Daniel 
Waterland, 
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Though I believe with you the Doctrine of the ever-blessed Trinity, as 
opposed to the Arian and Sabellian, as appearing to my self most con- 
sonant to the sacred Oracles . . . I am thoroughly persuaded that no 
Christians of any Denomination ought to be trusted with a Power of 
imposing Creeds on others, being sensible that All, call them what you 
will, Trinitarians, Arians, Arminians, Calvinists, etc., from the inborn 
Propensions of human nature, won’t fail more or less to abuse it; so by 
the Grace of God, I purpose, henceforth, to call no Man Master on Earth.® 


Though not so orthodox, John Taylor of Norwich was one of the 
most highly regarded of the Presbyterians of this period. In 1737 he 
wrote of the Salters’ Hall Synod as “the only instance perhaps that 
can be produced out of Church history for many centuries, of any 
Synod of ministers declaring in favour of religious liberty.” 


He lined out clearly what he thought to be the proper program 
for Presbyterians in the future: 


If the Dissenters stand firm in liberty and love; . . . if they refuse all party 
schemes and stand upon the basis of Universal Christianity; if they allow 
the free study of the Bible, and encourage the labours of their honest 
and learned men; if they are steadfastly determined to establish their faith, 
practice, and worship on the Word of God alone, as it shall from time to 
time be made known to them . . . then they will act to their own true prin- 
ciples. . .. But if ever they abandon liberty and love; if they stiffly adhere 
to party names and schemes; . . . if they discourage the honest and 
learned that would throw in more light and truth among them, they 
will become weak and dwindle into nothing. 


In 1756, John Taylor received a D. D. from Glasgow and he dedi- 
cated a new chapel building in Norwich, which impressed John Wesley 
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as ‘perhaps the most elegant one in Europe.’’ In his dedicatory ad- 
dress, he reaffirmed the principle of free and candid searching of the 
Scriptures as “the most Catholic and charitable foundation” for the 
“public duties of religion.””° 

On this basis there was an increasing freedom assumed on the 
part of Presbyterian ministers to express heterodox ideas. 

The Westminster standards were several times criticized and re- 
vised. In 1735, James Strong of Ilminster published a revision of the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism modified in an Arminian and a high 
Arian direction.” The following year Samuel Bourn of Birmingham 
published An Address to Protestant Dissenters wherein he suggested 
that attachment to the Assembly’s Catechism was due to “Bigotry” 
rather than “Reason.” In 1738, he reissued Strong’s catechism along 
with some material of his own, recommended by six other Presby- 
terian ministers. Drysdale calls this the “first manifesto of the Arian 
party.” 

It has been suggested by a contemporary commentator on the 
theological discussions of the eighteenth century that “Arianism is not 
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a platform but a slope.’ In 1759, Nathaniel Lardner, minister of the 
Presbyterian Chapel of Poor Jewry Lane in London, and a non- 
subscriber at Salters’ Hall, felt free to publish his Letter on the Logos. 
He took a Socinian position concerning Jesus in this document, which 
he had written in 1730 and had kept in his desk for thirty years. 
Lardner claimed that when he came to these conclusions he knew prac- 
tically nothing about Socinian teaching and he had not read any Uni- 
tarian tracts.” He had evolved his opinions simply by reading scripture 
and the ordinary commentators. 

Lardner’s treatise did not pass without its influence. The great 
Unitarian, Joseph Priestley, maintained that, “By reading with care 
Dr. Lardner’s Letter on the Logos | became what is called a Socinian.”™ 

It has been estimated that while in 1700 at least 500 Presby- 
terian chapels existed in England, in 1812 there were only half that 
number.’” Of the number that still existed, the majority were Unitarian 
in doctrine. None were Presbyterian in practice,,with the notable ex- 
ception of a very few churches, particularly in Northumberland, that 
maintained their traditions only with the aid of the Kirk and the seces- 
sion movements of Scotland. 

CONCLUSION 


English Presbyterianism collapsed with the inroads of eighteenth 
century rationalism while Anglicanism, Independency, and Scottish 
Presbyterianism did not. The reasons for this become more clear on the 
basis of a review of the events in [english Presbyterian history from 
1660-1760. 

The Anglicans had a definite liturgy and a form of government 
which by their very nature kept the Church of England tied to its 
tradition. With the Scottish Presbyterians it was a definite confes- 
sional position together with a form of government that tended to hold 
its ministers to the confessional position that held them steady. These 
factors enabled tradition to reassert itself when the force of rationalism 
lessened. 

English Presbyterianism lost all three of these conservative cle- 
ments in its program of comprehension during the period of the Res- 
toration. Its leaders rejected a prescribed liturgy due to Puritan 
scruples concerning the Book of Common Prayer. They gave up their 
program of presbyterial government in favor of a modified episcopacy. 
and little attempt was made to develop such a government under the 
conditions of non-conformity. Also, due to their concern for com- 
prehension, they no longer sought to make the Westminster Confession 
of Faith normative for the established church. Under the conditions 
of non-conformity they did not attempt to require confessional stand- 
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ards. The confessional standards gave way to a non-conformist op- 
position to any imposed creed. This opposition expressed itself in terms 
of “the Bible and the Bible alone” which meant in practice the Bible 
judged by the canons of reason rather than by a tradition of inter- 
pretation. Even the more orthodox of the Presbyterians, who fol- 
lowed the Westminster canons of interpretation, accepted the right 
of other Presbyterians to interpret the Bible in ways other than accord- 
ing to tradition. 

With neither a traditional liturgy, doctrine, or form of govern- 
ment still active, English Presbyterianism was in no position to resist 
rationalism. Rather its tradition had become rationalism. 

Independency was almost as enfeebled by rationalism as Pres- 
byterianism, but it still had some internal resources which English 
Presbyterianism did not have. For one thing, it had a doctrine of the 
church which lent itself well to existence under the conditions of non- 
conformity. Also their form of government gave the congregations 
a control over their pulpits which in the case of the English Presby- 
terians was in the hands of self-perpetuating trustees. The Wesleyan 
revival was able then to express itself through the Independent con- 
gregations to the extent of influencing the pulpit while the trustee 
system acted as a buffer between the people and the pulpit in English 
Presbyterianism. The rationalist Presbyterian ministers did not have 
to answer so directly to their peoples’ desires. 

When English Presbyterianism did revive in the nineteenth cen- 
tury with the aid of Scots in England, the experience of the various 
secession churches of Scotland undoubtedly was helpful in showing 
that a full-fledged presbyterial system was possible under the condi- 
tions of non-conformity. This had never been seriously tried in the 
hundred year period, from 1060 to 1/00, which we have discussed. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT LITERATURE: EARLY CHURCH HISTORY 
R. M. Grant, University of Chicago 


In the Union Seminary Quarterly 
Review for March, 1958, Wilhelm 
Pauck published a revised version 
of his inaugural address on “Adolf 
von Harnack’s Interpretation of 
Church History.” This is a mani- 
festo for the renewed use of the histori- 
cal method in theological study, and it 
deserves the careful attention of stu- 
dents of church history who feel some- 
what uneasy about the present state of 
their discipline. It should be added, 
however, that Harnack’s own method 
needs to be analyzed historically and 
theologically ; a significant beginning of 
such an analysis has been made in the 
(unpublished) Chicago dissertation of 
G. Wayne Glick. The terms “develop- 
ment” and “change” (among others) 
need careful definition. 

This year’s survey will be devoted 
to the early church and to the literature 
about it which seems to offer possibili- 
ties for breaking fresh ground. First 
of all, we should recall the importance 
for church history of the famous dis- 
coveries of an archaeological nature. 
(1) The Dead Sea documents have en- 
couraged a reconsideration of the im- 
portance of apocalyptic Judaism and 
of heterodox Judaism in general, not 
only in regard to the Bible but also in 
relation to early church history. (2) 
The Nag-Hammadi gnostic books have 
revealed (a) that much early gnosti- 
cism was more Jewish than most of 
the church fathers recognized, and 
(b) that some forms of it were closer 
to ordinary second-century Christianity 
than has been supposed. Harnack’s 
analysis of “acute Hellenizing” will 
have to be reworked. Here the most 
important single volume available is 
that of Jean Daniélou, Théologie du 
Judéo-Christianisme (Paris: Desclée, 
1958), which is really indispensable. 
(3) The excavations under St. Peter’s 
and the discovery of the aedicula from 
160-170 will revise our opinions about 
Roman tradition in the second century, 


if not in the first; cf. J. W. Perkins— 
J. Toynbee, The Shrine of St. Peter. 


I. THe Apostotic AGE; DEAp SEA; 
GNOsIS 
There are two valuable new com- 
mentaries on the Acts of the Apostles 
which the church historian will find 
useful: E. Haenchen, Die Apostelge- 
schichte (Meyer series, Gottingen, 
1956), and C. S. C. Williams, The Acts 
of the Apostles (Black-Harper, Lon- 
don—New York, 1957). Out of the 
immense Qumran literature we may 
mention H. J. Schoeps, Urgemeinde— 
Judenchristentum—Gnosis (Tubingen, 
1956), and K. Stendahl (ed.), The 
Scrolls and the New Testament (New 
York, 1957). On gnosis some new 
texts have been published: W. C. Till, 
Die gnostische Schriften des koptischen 
Papyrus Berolinensis 8502 (Texte und 
Untersuchungen 60, Berlin, 1955; 
Gospel of Mary, Apocryphon of John, 
Sophia of Jesus Christ) ; M. Malinine 
—H.- C. Puech—G. Quispel, Evan- 
elium Veritatis (Zurich, 1957; K. 
Grobel is preparing a study of this 
document); and Pahor Labib, Coptic 
Gnostic Papyri in the Coptic Museum 
at Old Cairo, I (Cairo, 1956: end of 
treatise on the resurrection, Apocry- 
phon of John, Gospel of Thomas, Gos- 
pel of Philip, Hypostasis of the Arch- 
ons; photographs of manuscript). 
Discussions of these and other docu- 
ments can be found in various issues 
of Vigiliae Christianae. In addition, we 
now have a revised version in English 
of the work of Hans Jonas: The Gnos- 
tic Religion (Boston, 1958). I may 
perhaps mention that two of my own 
writings on gnosticism should appear 
in the next year or so: Gnosticism and 
Yarly Christianity (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press) and Reader in Early Gnos- 
ticism. 
_ II. Genrrar Earty Cuurcu 
History ; BACKGROUND 
We have the two large volumes of 
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P. Carrington: The Early Christian 
Church (Cambridge, 1957). This 
work has been criticized because it is 
insufficiently thematic and excessively 
credulous in regard to what second- 
century Christians say. It may be, 
however, that these vices are really vir- 
tues, and that fondness for one’s own 
themes is what leads one to be skep- 
tical about evidence. A _ militantly 
thematic treatment of early Christian 
thought is to be found in M. Werner, 
The Formation of Christian Dogma 
(New York, 1957; translated by S. C. 
F. Brandon). If a church father redi- 
vivus were to read this book, I suspect 
that he would react in the manner of a 
Polycarp confronted by Marcion; in 
any event, he might well not recognize 
that Werner is discussing history. 
Similarly, in spite of the very great 
merits of the systematic treatment pro- 
vided by H. A. Wolfson, The Philoso- 
phy of the Church Fathers, 1: Faith, 
Trinity, Incarnation (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1956), we may wonder whether 
some of the fathers had read as much 
as Wolfson has, and whether they were 
always as much concerned with phi- 
losophy (specifically, Philonic  phi- 
losophy) as he is. An excellent treat- 
ment of a more limited theme is 
available in M. Spanneut, Le stoicisme 
des Péres de l’Eglise de Clément de 
Rome a Clément d’Alexandrie (Paris, 
1957 ; first in a series of Patristica Sor- 
bonensia, edited by H.- I. Marrow). 
We should also mention E. F. Osborn, 
The Philosophy of Clement of Alexan- 
dria (Cambridge, 1957; a little too 
schematic), and above all the magnifi- 
cent edition with exhaustive commen- 
tary (including early Christian paral- 
lels) by A. S. Pease, Cicero De Natura 
Deorum (Cambridge, Mass.; I, 1955; 
IT, 1958). An aspect of the back- 
ground which is still neglected by some 
scholars is discussed in D. L. Clark, 
Rhetoric in Graeco-Roman Education 
(New York, 1957). More specifically 
theological are the works of A. Hous- 
siau, La christologie de saint Irénée 
(Louvain—Gembloux, 1955), and G. 
Kretschmar, Studien sur friihchrist- 
lichen Trinitatstheologie ( Tubingen, 
1956). On the relation between Graeco- 


Roman and early Christian exegetical 
methods there are R. M. Grant, The 
Letter and the Spirit (London, 1957), 
and J. Pépin, Mythe et Allegorie 
(Paris, 1958). 

Probably impossible to classify but 
well worth examining are the volumes 
(Texte und Untersuchungen 63-64, 
Berlin, 1957) containing the papers 
presented at the 1955 Patristic Confer- 
ence, as well as the imposing volumes 
of E. R. Goodenough on Jewish Sym- 
bols in the Graeco-Roman Period 
(Bollingen, New York). A good sur- 
vey of the background is contained in 
W. Foerster, Das rémische Weltreich 
sur Zeit des Neuen Testaments (Ham- 
burg, 1956). Indispensable is the Atlas 
of Early Christian History of F. van 
der Meer and C. Mohrmann (New 
York: Nelson). 

For the history of patristics or pa- 
trology one should consult the article 
by D. Gorce, “La patristique dans la 
réforme d’Erasme,” Festgabe Joseph 


Lortz (Baden-Baden, 1958), I, 233-76. 


III. LireRATURE 


Readers of the early fathers usually 
need a lexicon, and attention should 
be drawn to the English translation 
(by W. F. Arndt and F. W. Gingrich) 
of W. Bauer, A Greek-English Lexi- 
con of the New Testament and other 
Early Christian Literature (Chicago, 
1957; includes apostolic fathers). On 
early Christian literature in general 
one may consult H. Musurillo, “His- 
tory and Symbol: a Study of Form in 
Early Christian Literature,” Theologi- 
cal Studies 18 (1957), 357-87. 


The new tendency to date the Did- 
ache early is illustrated by A. Adam, 
“Erwagungen zur Herkunft der Did- 
ache,” ZNW 46 (1955), 266-67; 
ZKG 68 (1957), 1-47, and especially 
in the large commentary by J. P. Au- 
det, La Didaché: Instructions des 
Apétres (Paris, 1958). Adam sets it 
in East Syria between 90 (perhaps 
70) and 100; Audet places it at An- 
tioch between 50-70. Against Audet’s 
precision one may ask why there is no 
trace of the work in either Ignatius 
or Theophilus of Antioch. 
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Ignatius is contrasted with John by 
H. Koster, “Geschichte und Kultus im 
Johannesevangelium und bei Ignatius 
von Antiochien,” ZTheol u Kirche 54 
(1957), 56-59 (here we may mention 
his radical and valuable Synoptische 
Uberlieferung bei den apostolischen 
Vatern, Texte und Untersuchungen, 
65, 1957), and his Ephesians 19 is re- 
lated to Wisdom by A. Cabaniss, 
“Wisdom XVIII, 14: an early Christ- 
mas Text,” Vigiliae Christianae 10 
(1956), 97-102. 

A thoroughly satisfactory edition of 
Hermas is provided by Molly Whit- 
taker in the Berlin Academy’s series: 
Die Apostolischen Vater, 1: Der Hirt 
des Hermas (Berlin, 1956; see my re- 
view in Gnomon, 1957). Against the 
tide of explaining Hermas as purely 
Jewish, R. Joly raises a protest, “Ju- 
daisme, christianisme et  hellénisme 
dans le Pasteur d’Hermas,” in Revue 
des études anciennes 5 (1953), 394- 
406; and it would appear that Athens 
need not surrender unconditionally to 
Jerusalem (or Qumran). His own edi- 
tion of Hermas has just appeared in 
the series Sources chrétiennes. 

A new edition of Melito of Sardis, 
Homily on the Passover (sic), has 
just been published by B. Lohse in the 
series Textus Minores (Brill, Leiden) 

For Tatian one should consult F. 
Bolgiani, “La tradizione sull’encratis- 
mo, I” in Atti della Accademia della 
Scienze di Torino 91 (1956-57), and 
R. M. Grant, “Notes on the Apolo- 
gists,” in HTR 51 (1958), 123-34. 

An excellent translation of Athen- 
agoras, with valuable notes, has been 
published by J. H. Crehan (Westmin- 
ster, Md., 1956), though I still doubt 
that The Resurrection of the Dead was 
written in the second century (cf. HTR 
47, 1954, 121-29). 

The text of the apologist Theophilus 
has been discussed by P. Nautin in 
Vigiliae Christianae 11 (1957), 212-25 
(book IT) and by R. M. Grant in the 
same journal, 12 (1958), 136-44 (book 
III; considerable emendation, especial- 
ly in Theophilus’ chronography). The 
fact that only one manuscript has any 
independent value suggests that emen- 
dation is desirable. 


As for Irenaeus, further study of his 
work is impossible without use of the 
index prepared by B. Reynders: Lex- 
ique comparée du texte grec et des 
versions latine, arménienne et syriaque 
de I‘Adversus haereses’” de Saint 
Irénée (Corp. scriptorum christ. or- 
tent., 141-42, Louvain, 1954). 


Among the Toura papyri was found 
not only the Entretien d’Origéne avec 
Héraclide (Cairo, 1949) but also what 
has been published by J. Scherer: Ex- 
traits des Livres I et II du Contre 
Celse d’Origéne, d’aprés le Papyrus 
N° 88747 du Musée de Caire (Cairo, 
1956). It appears that in general, 
however, the manuscripts edited by 
Koetschau are more reliable. 


On Tertullian we may mention Gosta 
Saflund, De Pallio und die stilistische 
Entwicklung Tertullians (Skrifter ut- 
givna av Svenska Institutet i Rom, 
Lund, 1955). The author uses stylistic 
development not only to date De Pallio 
at the end of Tertullian’s writings but 
also to show that De cult. fem. II was 
written before I and to uphold the au- 
thenticity of Adv. Iud. B. Christine 
Mohrmann (Revue des études latines 
33, 1955, 423-25) rightly doubts the 


last conclusion. 


IV. CRITICISM 


The vogue of interpolation-theories, 
in patristics as in biblical studies, does 
not seem to come to an end, and it may 
be well to consider three significant 
examples. (1) Audet (see above) 
identifies three stages in the composi- 
tion of the Didache. First comes “D 1,” 
composed before any gospels were writ- 
ten (Did. 1:1-11:2); then comes 
“D 2,” which makes use (pace Koster, 
cited above) of the Gospel of Matthew 
(Did. 11:3 to the end). Both D 1 and 
D 2 were written by the same apostolic 
author. A later interpolator added Did. 
1:3b-6 (the source of Hermas, Mand. 
ii. 4-6), 6:2-3, 7:2-4, and 13:3-7. 
(2) G. C. O'Ceallough (HTR 51, 
1958, 227-54) claims, following a sug- 
gestion made by Geffcken, that the 
“apology of Aristides” consists of a 
purely Jewish apology presented to 
Hadrian at Athens in 125-126 A.D. 
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(chapters 1 and 3-14), clumsily inter- 
polated by a Christian writer at the 
beginning of the fifth century (chap- 
ters 2 and 15-17). (3) H. von Camp- 
enhausen (Sitzungsber. d. Heidelber- 
ger Akad. d. Wiss., Philos.-Hist. K1., 
1957, nr. 3) compares the Martyrdom 
of Polycarp in the “Pionian” version 
with the form found in Eusebius and 
concludes that the document has suf- 
fered a great deal of interpolation, 
mostly from a redactor after Eusebius’ 
time who emphasized analogies with 
the gospel passion-narrative (1 :1b- 
2 :2c-3; 6:1c-7 :la; 19:1b-2; 22:1) but 
also from enthusiasts for miracles d 
martyrs and from  anti-Montanists 
(c. 4). Acceptance of this theory de- 
pends on a prior belief that Eusebius 
quoted all he read; and von Campen- 
hausen has to admit that before Euse- 
bius there was an effort to relate Poly- 
carp’s story to that of Jesus (8:lc; a 
pre-Eusebian interpolation, says von 
Campenhausen ). 


It will be seen that the motives be- 
hind these analyses vary. (1) Audet is 
anxious to date the Didache as early 
as possible and therefore is willing to 
sacrifice some sentences as later inter- 
polations. (2) O’Ceallough apparently 
wishes to rid early Christian literature 
of an apology as badly constructed as 
that of Aristides. (3) Von Campen- 
hausen manages to get free from a 
rather legendary portrait of Polycarp 
and from an early date for the cult of 
martyrs and their relics. 


Another method for “rearranging 
the furniture” is provided by Mgr. G. 
Jouassard (Mél. de science rel. 14, 
1957, 129-34). He wishes to reduce 
the authority ascribed to the “apostolic 
fathers” as a group and _ therefore 
points out how varied their writings 
are in literary form and in date. Only 
I Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp 
have real ecclesiastical authority (plus 
Didache, according to Audet); as a 
group the writings are interesting 
historically (like the New Testament 
apocrypha ), but not theologically. They 
should not be called “apostolic.” 


It seems evident that in order for 
the study of all this literature to ad- 
vance there needs to be less emphasis 
on “objectivity” and a little more rec- 
ognition of exactly what the scholar is 
trying to prove, and why he is trying 
to prove it. Apart from such recogni- 
tion, one may fear that patristic studies 
will eventually collapse under the 
sheer weight of learned, “objective” 
footnotes. 


Though it really goes beyond the 
period with which we have been deal- 
ing, we should mention an excellent 
study by Torgny Bohlin, Die Theologie 
des Pelagius und ihre Genesis (Upp- 
sala, 1957). By relating Pelagius to 
his Greek sources, Bohlin illuminates 
not only his author but the sources 
themselves (chiefly Origen), and he 
does so in a manner which is conscious- 
ly theological as well as historical. 





DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


“Adolf Harnack as Historian and 
Theologian” by G. Wayne Glick 
(Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania). The Uni- 
versity of Chicago, August, 1957. 
Directors: J. H. Nichols and Jaro- 
slav Pelikan. 


Adolf Harnack (1851-1930) sought 
to follow an historical method which 
abjured all dogmatic bias. He clearly 
rejected orthodox and _= speculative 
biases; but he was not sufficiently 
aware that liberalism, the constructive 
position which he accepted as valid, 
also had its biases. Furthermore, the 
proximate purpose of his historical in- 
vestigation of Christianity, the isolation 
of an axiological essence, coupled with 
this commitment to historical under- 
standing, involved him in_ tensions 
which he never completely resolved. 
It was by defining Christianity’s es- 
sence that Harnack hoped to achieve 
his ultimate purpose: the demonstra- 
tion of Christianity’s relevance to con- 
temporary culture, and the overcoming 
of that mechanistic materialism which 
he regarded as the dominant nineteenth 
century threat to the faith. Harnack’s 
biblical interpretation is the point of 
reference for this study. The thesis 
here developed is that his biblical in- 
terpretation is based on a complex axi- 
ology containing Kantian, romantic, 
orthodox, and Ritschlian elements or 
influences, that this theory of value 
constitutes, in effect, Harnack’s the- 
ological norm, and that his conception 
of history is influenced determinatively 
by his axiological presuppositions. Har- 
nack’s insistence on historical inter- 
pretation, with its many-sided imple- 
mentation, comprises his most import- 
ant contribution to the study of Chris- 
tianity ; his biblical interpretation, how- 
ever, tended to be unduly reduction- 
istic, for his hermeneutic principles 
were derived from contemporary cul- 
tural elements rather than from bibli- 
cal faith itself. 


“Jonathan Edwards the Younger 
and the American Reformed Tradi- 
tion,” by Robert L. Ferm. (Pomona 
College, Claremont, California.) Yale 
University, June, 1958. Director: 
Sydney E. Ahlstrom. 


In eighteenth century ‘New Eng- 
land Congregationalism a separation 
occurred between eastern Massa- 
chusetts and western Massachu- 
setts-Connecticut. The liberal thought 
from Europe had a pronounced effect 
on the churches of eastern Massachu- 
setts. The development of American 
Presbyterianism is the story of the con- 
flicts between the Scotch-Irish immi- 
grants and the English (New England) 
branch of that church. The influence of 
Connecticut Congregationalism on the 
Presbyterians was great because of the 
geographical proximity and similar ec- 
clesiastical structure of the two church- 
es. There developed a close affinity be- 
tween the English strain of Presby- 
terianism and the Congregationalists. 

Jonathan Edwards the younger be- 
longed to both churches. After his 
father’s death he entered _ the 
College of New Jersey and was 
graduated in 1765. His ties with the 
Presbyterian Church lasted throughout 
his life. In 1769 he became pastor of 
the White Haven Congregational 
Church in New Haven. During his. 
pastorate he was involved in the the- 
ological debates then current in New 
England. The “Arminian” theologians 
were speaking more openly and force- 
fully. At the same time, a second group, 
the Old Calvinists, who were the heirs 
of the theology of the half-way cove- 
nant, became clearly marked. The 
third major group within New Eng- 
land theology were the New Divinity 
men, the lineal successors of Jonathan 
Edwards, Sr. It was to this last group 
that Edwards the Younger belonged. 
His theological work was directed to 
defending the type of thought exhibit- 
ed by his father, Joseph Bellamy, and 
Samuel Hopkins. One of his major 
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contributions to American theology 
was a full enunciation of the govern- 
mental theory of the atonement, though 
earlier Joseph Bellamy had given at- 
tention to this doctrine. 


In an early series of articles Ed- 
wards wrote about the problem of slav- 
ery. His work and the more publicized 
efforts of Samuel Hopkins were prob- 
ably the first direct appeals for Negro 
emancipation among the New England 
clergy. 


In 1795 Edwards the Younger was 
dismissed from his pastorate at New 
Haven because of doctrinal conflicts 
within the church and resulting decline 
in church membership. In the same 
year he was called as pastor of a small 
mission church in Colebrook, Connecti- 
cut, where he remained for four years. 
In 1799 he became President of Union 
College in Schenectady, New York. 
Though he died within two years after 
assuming office, Edwards was able to 
renew his contact with the Presbyteri- 
ans and to work to unite the mission- 
ary efforts of both the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches in upper 
New York state. Edwards played an 
important role in the formation of the 
Plan of Union of 1801. 





“Between Conscience and the Law: 
The Ethics of Richard Baxter 
(1615-1691)” by James McJunkin 
Phillips. (Tokyo Union Theological 
Seminary). Princeton University, 
1958. Univ. Microfilm 59-1717. Di- 
rector: Paul Ramsey. 


3axter made use of the traditional 
forms of casuistry for his major work 
in ethics, 4 Christian Directory 
(1673), but the analytical method 
which he employed in the Directory as 
well as in many of his other writings 
was based on his doctrines of con- 
science and law. Ever since Aquinas 
had given his classical discussions of 
these two doctrines, they were wide- 
ly used by casuists in both the Roman 
Catholic and Protestant traditions. 
English Protestant casuists before Bax- 
ter generally derived their ethics from 
law or from conscience. Baxter did 
not wish to allow either principle to 


pre-empt the entire field of ethics, 
for if law alone were supreme the re- 
sult would be rigidity or legalism, and 
if conscience alone determined morali- 
y there would be antinomianism and 
anarchy. Hence Baxter put law and 
conscience into a dialogic relationship, 
so that moral decision-making was de- 
scribed in terms of an interchange 
between the realms of law which ex- 
ist beyond the individual and the con- 
science within man which is the re- 
sponsible agent for his entire selfhood. 


Baxter applied this moral dialogue 
to the four orders of duties prescribed 
for mankind by God’s laws: duties to 
self, to family, to church, and to so- 
ciety. Private and family duties con- 
stituted the foundation upon which the 
other two orders depend, for the for- 
mer provided the _ self-government 
where morality began, and the latter 
introduced the individual to a commu- 
nity life in the family which had an- 
alogies for duties in church and state 
as well. The Decalogue’s command to 
“honor thy father and thy mother” ac- 
cording to Baxter referred not to par- 
ents alone, but to all true governors 
such as magistrates, pastors, and kings. 
Baxter’s political hopes for the theo- 
cratic government of church and state 
in England were thwarted after the 
Restoration of Charles II, when he 
was forced into Nonconformity him- 
self. 


Baxter’s treatment of public duties, 
especially of the doctrine of the calling, 
has figured prominently in the debate 
carried on by Max Weber, R. H. Taw- 
ney and others about the relationship 
between Puritanism and emergent cap- 
italism. Actually, Baxter analyzed pub- 
lic duties by the same moral dialogue 
he applied to everything else, but used 
the concept of the calling with such 
ambiguity that the door was left open 
to later distortion. 


The keen insights of Baxter’s ethics 
may prove valuable for contemporary 
discussions of moral problems, after 
the moral dialogue which underlies his 
casuistry is disengaged from its casuis- 
tic literary form. 
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The Oxford Dictionary of the Chris- 
tian Church. Edited by F. L. Cross. 
London: Oxford University Press, 
1957. xix, 1492 pp. $17.50. 

As the editor of this dictionary 
states in his Preface, any such work 
will inevitably reflect the outlook and 
views of that particular communion 
and culture out of which it was pro- 
duced. Professor Cross defends the 
rightness of a dictionary of the Chris- 
tian Church written from what is quite 
frankly the English scene. About one 
half of the six thousand articles, Dr. 
Cross states, were written by a group 
of some ninety scholars, most of whom 
are Anglicans, though a few are Free 
Churchmen and some are Roman 
Catholics. The work of these scholars, 
however, was usually revised by the 
editor and his assistants. The other 
half of the articles, and the bibliogra- 
phies were contributed by the editor 
and his assistants. Editorial influence, 
therefore, was strong in the compila- 


tion of the entire dictionary. The ar- 
ticles are all unsigned. 

The approach to such a volume in a 
review could, of course, be made in any 


of several ways. If the articles are 
grouped as theological, historical, bio- 
graphical, and liturgical, some charac- 
teristics of the dictionary become 
rather apparent. 

Dr. Cross comments in his Preface 
that “the reader who is versed in con- 
temporary theological literature will 
have little difficulty in identifying the 
authorship of certain articles.” Cer- 
tainly, the school of theological thought 
out of which nearly all of the doctrinal 
articles are written is unmistakable. 
Whether one takes the articles on 
“Scholasticism” and “Thomas Aqui- 
nas,” two of the largest in the entire 
dictionary, or whether one takes the 
articles on “Sacrament,” ‘Grace,’ 
“Satisfaction,” “Penance,” “Justifi- 
cation,” and other topics of like im- 
port, the presuppositions, method, and 
language of nearly all doctrinal articles 
are those of an Anglo-Catholic orien- 


tation. Even when the article itself at- 
tempts to deal with Evangelical opini- 
ons, as in those on “Faith,” “Original 
Sin,” “Merit,” “Justification,” ‘Pre- 
destination,” “Redemption” and others, 
the scholastic form of the doctrine is 
taken as normative, and the views of 
the Reformers, whether Continental or 
English, are noted largely as differing 
from the traditional views. The doc- 
trines of the XX XIX Articles and the 
Book of Common Prayer are usually 
set aside when their divergence from 
the scholastic tradition is noted, i.e., 
the articles on “Manual Acts,” “Devo- 
tion to the Saints,” “Orders,” “‘Eucha- 
rist,” “Purgatory,” “Priest,” “Prayers 
for the Dead,” “Reservation,” etc. An- 
other group of articles, such as those 
on “Penance,” “Indulgence,” “Prayer,” 
“Contrition,” “Attrition,” “Intention,” 
“Assumption of Mary,” “Mary,” “Im- 
maculate Conception,” “Mental Reser- 
vation,” “Limbo,” “Sacrifice,” “Sacred 
Heart,” and many others, simply state 
the Roman teaching without mention 
of any other Christian views on the 
topic, and with scarcely any sugges- 
tion that the Roman view has ever 
been criticized. There is no article on 
“Papacy,” and the article on “Pope,” 
is one of the shortest in the whole dic- 
tionary. It is shorter by 5 lines than 
the article on “Buridan’s Ass,” raises 
no problems, and has one bibliographi- 
cal reference, i.e. to an article in Itali- 
an, published in a French work issued 
in 1902. (The article on “Roman 
Catholicism” is descriptive and sym- 
pathetic.) On a very few doctrines, e.g. 
“Consecration,” and “Prayer of Con- 
secration,” “Apostle,” “Apostolic Suc- 
cession” and “Bishop,” the Anglo-Ca- 
tholicism of one article is shaded some- 
what in another. The article on “Con- 
firmation,” for instance, is quite can- 
did regarding the current conflict of 
opinion in the Anglican communion. 
Seldom, if ever, is an outright exposi- 
tion of an Evangelical or Protestant 
teaching, or a critique of a Roman 


teaching, to be found. 
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The more or less historical articles 
usually have a goodly degree of ob- 
jectivity, and are often well written. 
Those on the history of the “Book of 
Common Prayer,” “Waldensians,” 
“Reformation,” “Vatican Council,” 
“Protestantism,” “Pelagianism,” “Ar- 
minianism,” are good examples. Those 
on “Toleration,” “Anabaptists,” 
“Witchcraft,” are not very well inform- 
ed on English history. 


Biographical articles constitute, it 
would seem, about half of the six 
thousand entries. Selection of the sub- 
jects for inclusion in such a list of 
biographies is so massive a task that 
criticism of the editor’s judgment must 
be modest. The major fathers of the 
early church are dealt with rather fully, 
and well, e.g. Augustine, Origen, Ter- 
tullian, etc. Likewise, the major me- 
dieval theologians, prelates, monas- 
tics, receive attention. Most of the lead- 
ing monarchs who had any particular 
dealings with the early or medieval 
church are also included. Most, 
though not all, Anglican bishops and 
monarchs have found their way into the 
dictionary. The treatment of the lead- 
ers of the Laudian, High Church, 
Tractarian, and Anglo-Catholic move- 
ments must be the most complete of 
any dictionary. 

It is difficult to evaluate so large a 
group of brief biographies. However, 
when a number of them are grouped 
together the general tone of all emerges 
clearly enough to be described and 
then cross-checked. Leaders of An- 
glicanism such as Cranmer, Latimer, 
Ridley, Whitgift, Parker, or even the 
late William Temple, are dealt with, 
it would seem at first reading, in a fair 
and judicious manner. But St. Wil- 
frid, Voltaire, Alphonsus Liguori, 
Suarez, Teresa of Avila, and Sweden- 
borg, and many others, are dealt with 
more fully. Some of this dis-proportion 
is due, no doubt, merely to poor ed- 
itorial supervision. However, when the 
articles on Mary Stuart, Queen of 
Scots, and Mary Tudor, Queen of 
England, are compared with those on 
Elizabeth I, Edward VI, James I, and 
Henry VIII, a difference of interest is 
noted. While the longest biography of 


the entire dictionary is that on Thomas 
Aquinas, the longest on any English 
figures seem to be those on Newman 
and Pusey. T. S. Eliot and Dante 
come off with about equal attention, as 
do William Tyndale and Samson of 
the Book of Judges. Luther, Milton, 
and Calvin are dealt with at some 
length, though not with much insight. 
Laud is treated with some reserve, 
though there is real sympathy for 
Becket. The articles on Schleiermach- 
er, Ritschl, and Harnack are compe- 
tent. It would seem that there are more 
biographical sketches of French sub- 
jects than of German, for the post- 
Reformation era. Brief notices of a 
number of living theologians and 
churchmen are included, e.g. Barth, 
Niebuhr, Tillich, Brunner, Buber, 
Thurneysen, Maritain, Gilson, Aulén, 
etc. 

Just what to think of a large group 
of articles such as “Fatima,” “Appari- 


tions of Mary,” “Lourdes,” “Berna- 
dette,” “Therese Newman,” “Precious 
Blood,” et al., it is hard to say. Evi- 
dently the editor and his writers were 


totally devoid of any critical sense on 
these matters. Yet, the greatest offense 
against historical method, evidence, and 
critical judgment, comes in the scores 
of “biographies” of the entire (it 
seems ) calendar of saints. In these bio- 
graphical sketches hagiography is 
untroubled by history. In the same 
spirit as these hagiographical notices 
are a large number of articles on the 
minutiae of ascetic, liturgical and ves- 
tiarian practices, usages, instruments, 
and terms. The odor of a museum per- 
vades many of these pages. It is musty, 
antiquarian, and monkish. 


The editor calls attention in his 
Preface to the problem which biblical 
articles set before him and his staff. 
Secause, he states, there are a number 
of good biblical dictionaries available, 
only a limited number of entries were 
included in this work. The books of 
the Bible, including the Apocrypha, 
have articles. Though necessarily brief, 
some of them are very well done, e.g. 
Jeremiah, Romans, Mark, Luke, Acts. 
The articles on Jesus Christ and on 
Paul are excellent. A number of the 
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major biblical characters are dealt with, 
as are some of the more crucial biblical 
topics, e.g. covenant, Jerusalem, exe- 
gesis, etc. 

As a whole the dictionary is some- 
what of a disappointment. It is clutter- 
ed with a vast number of quite unim- 
portant and trivial entries, many of 
which are done at length, e.g. “Angels,” 
and “Guardian Angels,” “Seven Sleep- 
ers of Ephesus,” “Ampulla,” the many 
hagiographies, “Holy Coat” (of 
Christ), “Gremial,” “Incubation,” 
“Humeral Veil,” “Rings,” etc. Many 
important topics are given very slight 
attention in comparison with these en- 
tries, eg., “Pope,” “Justification,” 
“Confession,” “Auricular Confession.” 
“Clergy” is omitted and “laity” is very 
slightly dealt with; “Mass” is treated 
only as a problem in etymology, etc. 
Somehow, the problems of the Chris- 
tian Church through the centuries, and 
even now, are more serious than this 
work would often indicate. 

L. J. TRINTERUD 
McCormick Theological Seminary 





The Early Christian Church. By 
PuHILip CaRRINGTON. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1957. 
2 vols., xx, 520; xiii, 519 pp. $17.50 
(Each vol. $10.00). 


It is hard to avoid prejudice when 
one reviews a book dedicated to one’s 
father and written by a friend who in- 
troduced one to the subject of the book. 
Review-readers will be aware of this 
possibility and may be tempted to dis- 
count the reviewer’s statements. Should 
they yield to this temptation, they 
would be making a mistake. For it is 
beyond doubt that Archbishop Car- 
rington’s great two volumes will be 
recognized as providing the early 
church history of this generation. It is 
hard to find terms in which to do jus- 
tice to his work. To put the case rather 
simply, it is more thorough than 
Duchesne and more readable than 
Lietzmann. And in no part of the nar- 
rative can the reader fail to be im- 
pressed by the archbishop’s practical- 
ity, common sense, wit, and sober 
judgment. 

In his introduction he “warns” his 


readers about some of his presupposi- 
tions and interests. He is not writing 
a history of doctrine, and those who 
see in church history nothing but Dog- 
mengeschichte will be disappointed to 
find a great deal about “the human 
beings who were the actors in the 
drama.” As far as the ancient narra- 
tives of events are concerned, “‘the 
‘tendency’ in this history is to trust the 
evidence.” This means, as the arch- 
bishop points out, that his history “will 
be regarded as a ‘conservative’ one.” 
But his is no blind conservatism; it is 
based on a great deal of critical study 
of the sources and of analogous sources 
in modern church life. And it is diffi- 
cult to find chapters in which more 
radical critics could fairly say that he 
has been more conservative than the 
evidence requires. Possible exceptions 
to this rule occur in his handling of 
I Peter and the Pastorals, and his cor- 
relation of the Johannine Gospel with 
the Apocalypse; he mentions apostolic 
succession in regard to Clement but 
does not point out that Ignatius, for 
all his enthusiasm for the episcopate, 
does not treat it as apostolic in origin 
(though cf. I, 471ff.). Nevertheless, so 
many modern critics have insisted on 
the possible discontinuities in the 
Christian tradition that it is extremely 
valuable to have the continuities em- 
phasized. And Archbishop Carrington 
is not simply blowing a trumpet for the 
ancient catholic church; he writes 
sympathetically, even cordially, about 
nearly every early Christian, including 
the gnostics, with whom he deals. His 
work is obviously a labor of love. One 
of his basic ideas is expressed in this 
sentence: “The idea of a catholic 
church was not an imposed idea ; it was 
simply a recognition of the historical 
realities.” If more students came to 
recognize this truth, we might have 
fewer clever but ephemeral disserta- 
tions on early Christian theology. 


The two volumes deal with the first 
and second Christian centuries, though 
a chapter at the beginning and another 
at the end provide a fuller historical 
setting. One might expect more to be 
made of the Dead Sea community and 
its resemblance to the early church of 
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Jerusalem ; but the scrolls were discov- 
ered too late to be given more than an 
additional note, and in any event they 
do not add a great deal for one who 
has already fully recognized the close- 
ness of the Jerusalem church to Juda- 
ism, as well as the dissimilarities be- 
tween them. By relating the council 
described in Galatians to Acts 12 (and 
thus dating Galatians early—a theory 
derived from Calvin), the archbishop 
is able to give Luke more credit for 
either intelligence or honesty than is 
usually the case. Not that he has any 
fanatical faith in Luke; he simply rec- 
ognizes that Luke was trying to fol- 
low his own program of providing an 
accurate account. And he does not un- 
duly minimize the reality of contro- 
versies within the early church. He 
points out, however, that in fact the 
controversy about the circumcision of 
the gentiles was settled, since it was 
not heard of again (I, 106). A sensible 
explanation of the strong Jewish apoca- 
lyptic notes in the Thessalonian letters 
is provided by pointing to the presence 
of Silas (Silvanus), a Jerusalem 
prophet, as their joint author (I, 117). 
And at nearly every point where we 
encounter “the idiom of apocalypse”’ it 
is argued that “the language of vision” 
uses a language which is “fundamen- 
tally pictorial.” This interpretation 
contrasts forcibly, to be sure, with that 
of many “thorough-going eschatolo- 
gists,” who in ancient and modern 
times have insisted on taking apocalyp- 
tic language as literally, i.e. as crudely, 
as possible. Theirs is not necessarily 
the correct analysis. 


One passage out of many on Paul 
deserves quotation (I, 143). 

Infusion of grace is the heart of the 
Pauline religion. Paul’s Epistles and es- 
pecially the Epistle to the Romans have 
provided raw material for a hundred 
schemes of salvation, doctrines of atone- 
ment, and theories of predestination; but 
the real Paul moved freely from one mode 
of thought to another, using all but selling 
himself to none. He penetrates into pro- 
found mysteries with uneanny analytic 
genius; he captures a mood of frustration 
or exaltation with a few magic words; he 
writes inspired passages which are like 
solemn music; but he has no consistent 
theology. When he argues he can be very 
fatiguing; when he theorizes he can be very 


obscure; but time after time he produces 
exactly the right phrase. He is a gold-mine 
for the preacher. 


This is the kind of historical writing 
which only a master of the art can 
provide. 

The archbishop treats the Pastorals 
as containing Pauline materials but 
probably edited after his death (1, 
261) ; he has already regarded Silvanus 
as the writer of I Peter (I, 201); and 
he calls this phenomenon “mediate au- 
thorship,” pointing to other examples 
from the first and second centuries. 
The first volume ends with carefully 
balanced, but always lively, discussions 
of Clement, Hermas, Ignatius, and the 
Didache. 

Like the first, the second volume is 
arranged in a pattern primarily chrono- 
logical, though, when the occasion per- 
mits, persons and movements from the 
same geographical area are handled to- 
gether, though the first chapter, on 
anonymous and pseudonymous litera- 
ture, includes critical analysis of the 
Ascension of Isaiah, II Peter, and other 
Petrine literature. In discussing this 
volume it is impossible to do more than 
to indicate the richness of detail and 
the brilliance of handling which is char- 
acteristic of it. One sentence must be 
quoted. After a clear description of the 
Valentinian doctrine about the escha- 
tological hope, in relation to the gnos- 
tics and to “the common ‘psychic’ 
Christians, who live by faith and good 
works,” who will ‘rise from the dead 
and ascend to their ‘psychic’ Christ,” 
the archbishop comments briefly, “The 
catholic type of Christian appears to 
get all he ever expected” (II, 77; then 
he gives an ingeniously Freudian ex- 
planation of Valentinianism). 

The only thing one might miss in 
this volume is a discussion of two very 
recently published gnostic documents : 
the Apocryphon of John (edited by 
W. Till in Texte und Untersuchungen, 
1955) and the Gospel of Truth (Evan- 
gelium Veritatis, edited by Malinine, 
Puech, and Quispel, 1956). But this 
inevitable omission is balanced by a 
discussion of the Apocryphon-like doc- 
trine of Satornil (Saturninus, I, 441f. ) 
and of the way in which the Jewish 
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Christianity of Hermas prepared the 
way for Valentinus at Rome (I, 401f.). 

All along the way we are provided 
with chronological tables, since the 
archbishop believes that in history time 
does make a difference, and maps, and 
translations of significant passages and 
out-of-the-way documents. Each sec- 
tion has a subheading, for convenience 
in reading, and for the same reason 
there are very few footnotes. Instead, 
each volume begins with a description 
of the “ancient authors frequently 
quoted, chiefly Christian.” In addition, 
there are 63 brilliantly chosen and 
beautifully reproduced _ illustrations ; 
they add a great deal to the book. There 
is a full and helpful index. 

As one who has rather more sym- 
pathy for the “eschatological school” 
than the archbishop does, and as one 
who has perhaps been “too facile” 
(II, 241) in discussing the infrequency 
of persecution, the reviewer must con- 
fess that his previous views on both 
subjects have been somewhat shaken. 
In part, his views are shaken because 
of the profound learning reflected in 
this book. Errors are extraordinarily 
rare, though (since every review should 
mention at least one) it might be noted 
that the Jewish casualties from Hadri- 
an’s war (II, 47) are given not by the 
Talmud but by Dio Cassius (69, 14). 

One might disagree, at least in part, 
with what the jacket says. ‘“Arch- 
bishop Carrington does not offer this 
book as a conventional history for the 
scholar. It is a personal view. .. .” It 
is personal ; it is not conventional ; but 
no scholar can deal adequately with 
early Christianity apart from it. These 
volumes do not supplement previous 
studies. They supplant them. 

Rogpert M. Grant 
University of Chicago. 





Origen: The Song of Songs, Com- 
mentary and Homilies. Translated 
and Annotated by R. P. Lawson. 
(Ancient Christian Writers No. 26.) 
Westminster, Md.: The Newman 
Press. London: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1957. vi, 385 pp. $4.00. 
Though condemned after his death 
as heretical, Origen was undoubtedly 


the ablest champion of the faith of the 
Church in his own day. The awaken- 
ing of interest in the study of Origen 
during the last few decades is only a 
fitting tribute to the outstanding char- 
acter of his contribution to the Church 
as apologist, theologian and mystic. 
His writings are of great importance 
for our understanding of the practical 
as well as theological concerns of the 
Church in the third century. Though 
many books have been published dur- 
ing this century on Origen’s life and 
thought only a few of these have ap- 
peared in the English language. We 
should, therefore, be grateful that the 
series Ancient Christian Writers has 
brought out the first English transla- 
tion of Origen’s Commentary and 
Homilies on the Song of Songs, which 
provide an excellent illustration of his 
principles of scriptural exegesis. 

The translation is from the critical 
edition published by W. Baehrens in 
the Berlin Corpus, and includes the 
translation of the Greek fragments 
found in the catena-commentary on the 
Song of Songs ascribed to Procopius, 
and in the Philocalia. The translator 
deserves our gratitude for his faithful- 
ness to the text and clarity of his ex- 
pression. However, it would have been 
better if he had avoided certain archa- 
isms like the rendering of caritas by 
charity. The scripture references are 
to the Vulgate. Also, I do not approve 
of the practice of collecting all the 
notes at the end of the book. The 
reader would find it more convenient 
if the notes were printed at the bottom 
of the page. 


The translator’s Introduction and 
Notes are most helpful, particularly so 
because they represent a mastery of 
relevant literature on Origen and the 
early Church. The Introduction, 
though brief, gives a lucid summary of 
Origen’s interpretation of the Song of 
Songs. The reader is made acquainted 
with many problems of patristic studies 
such as the unreliability of Rufinus as 
a translator (pp. 5, 317), Origen’s 
views regarding the canon of the Old 
Testament (pp. 317-8), problems of 
Bible translation (pp. 341, 348) and 
the apologetic arguments of the early 
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Fathers (p. 350). This book is certain- 
ly a valuable addition to the Origen 
studies in English. 

J. RussELL CHANDRAN 
Bangalore Theological Seminary 





Selections from Lactantius: Divinae 
Institutiones, With Introduction, 
Commentary and Vocabulary. (2nd 
edition). By W. T. Rapius. Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Wm. B. Eerd- 
mans, 1954. xviii, 139 pp. $2.50. 


The first edition of this book was 
published in 1951, and if its second edi- 
tion enjoys a like success the time can- 
not be long before a third appears. 
The editor, a professor of classical 
languages at Calvin College, has here 
presented some fifty-seven pages of 
selections—not snippets but longish 
passages—from Lactantius’ Divine In- 
stitutes. Taken from Books I, III, V 
and VI, these selections are represen- 
tative of their author’s style and of his 
skill as a Christian apologist. Profes- 
sor Radius has prepared his book for 
college classes; that is, as I take it, 
after at least some work in Cicero, so 
that it may the better be seen why Lac- 
tantius is generally called the Christian 
Cicero. This spells a refreshing re- 
turn to the wont of the Renaissance 
humanists who had their students read 
fairly widely in the Apologists (and 
the Fathers) in addition to the pagan 
classical literature. It could lead to 
further explorations for good writing 
in this field. Of equal importance is 
the substance of these Christian au- 
thors, of whom Professor Trever once 
wrote that generally speaking, they 
were the only writers who had “some- 
thing compelling to say,” and he was 
thinking primarily of the Latin Apolo- 
gists. Too often students are left with 
the idea that the attraction of the Chris- 
tian faith lay in its appeal to those who 
were tired of thinking, that they be- 
lieved because they stopped thinking. 
A reading of this literature could open 
the students’ eyes to what Werner 
Jaeger points out, namely that “it was 
the Christians who finally taught men 
to appraise poetry | Jaeger here speaks 
of Homer] by a purely aesthetic 
standard—a standard which enabled 


them to reject most of the moral and 
religious teaching of the classical poets 
as false and ungodly, while accepting 
the formal elements in their work as 
instructive and aesthetically delight- 
ful” (Paideia, I, 35.). So, too, they 
taught us to appreciate and largely 
adopt the methods of philosophy with- 
out commitment to its conclusions 
about man’s highest good; that is, we 
have here a revival of philosophical 
criticism for whose like as to penetra- 
tion and force one must go back to the 
Plato himself. 


What I have said is meant to be in 
praise of the vein which Dr. Radius is 
working. Within the limits he set for 
himself he has provided a helpful and 
learned commentary. He shows him- 
self a careful scholar. Thus he does not 
claim too much for Lactantius as a re- 
liable theologian. Speaking of Lac- 
tantius’ thinking on the relation of 
Christianity and culture the editor 
says that he (Lactantius) “failed to see 
the full implications and to explicate 
this [i.e., the orthodox] point of view 
throughout his work” (p. 98; see also 
pp. xii and 104). Lactantius was per- 
haps among the most eminent Latin 
Christian thinkers during the first two 
decades of Constantine’s reign, and 
considering that he felt himself a 
Cicero writing a De Republica for the 
Constantinian revolution in the making 
he did remarkably well. He was no 
Augustine, but could an Augustine 
have been given as much attention as a 
century later? For the historical setting 
of Lactantius and the help it gives for 
understanding him, C. N. Cochrane has 
much to offer in his Christianity and 
Classical Culture (Oxford, 1940), 
chapter V. 

How circumspect the editor can be 
is clear from his comment on Lactan- 
tius’ abandonment of teaching rhetoric 
upon his conversion. In the hands of 
“some,” he says, rhetoric was put to 
base purposes. This reminds him of 
the Sophists and of Plato’s “severe 
criticism of the immoral purpose to- 
ward which their rhetorical art tended” 
(p. 60f.). The “some” would still pro- 
tect the others who did not debase their 
art, but there are heard (in this com- 
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mentary) no explicit voices to praise 
those “others” to offset Plato’s dis- 
praise. Such voices have been raised, 
from George Grote’s History of Greece 
(chapter 67) to Jaeger’s Paideia (Book 
II, ch. 3) ; to listen to them is impor- 
tant because the conflict of the sophist 
and Plato is largely the conflict of 
rhetoric and philosophy, of practical 
life and the love of truth, of culture and 
religion. It is our lot that both must 
coexist, and we in each of them. (See 
also H. I. Marrou, History of Educa- 
tion in Antiquity, N. Y., 1956, Bk. I, 
chs. 5 and 7.) 

Tertullian’s rhetorical question im- 
plying that there is no common ground 
between Athens and Jerusalem is taken 
too literally (p. 93f.). That this Fa- 
ther’s words are not a faithful mirror 
of his practice, has been shown by 
H. A. Wolfson, The Philosophy of the 
Church Fathers, Harvard Press, 1956, 
pp. 101-106, 322-332. Too, there is 
no editorial query about Lactantius’ 
statement about the impossibility of 
the coexistence of justice and poly- 
theism (p. 74). If this is true it is 
difficult to understand Polybius’ report 
(Histories, V1, 56) of the connection 
between the (early) “Romans’ scrupu- 
lous fear of the gods” and the fact that 
“among the Romans, in their magis- 
tracies and embassies, men having the 
handling of a great amount of money, 
and yet from pure respect to their oath 
keep their faith intact. . . .” Suetonius 
tells of Nero “that in his journey 
through Greece he did not venture to 
take part in the Eleusinian mysteries, 
since at the beginning the godless and 
wicked are warned by the herald’s 
proclamation to go hence.” 

I have raised such points because of 
a strong desire to have so good a work 
be excellent. The style has a clarity 
suitable to a commentary. More thor- 
ough proofreading would have caught 
a few slips. A professor of English 
would shudder at: “the reason why . . . 
is because” (p. v) and “as they lay 
down the principles . . . so his work 
aimed to do...” (p. 62). On p. 62, 
line 6, the context seems to require 
that “too” be set between commas. 

Quirinus BREEN 
University of Oregon 


History of the Byzantine State. By 
GerorRGE OstrocorsKy. Translated 
from the German by Joan Hussey. 
With a Foreword by Peter Charanis. 
New Brunswick, N. J.: Rutgers 
University Press, 1957. xxvi, 543 
pp. $12.50. 


This book by Professor Ostrogorsky, 
of Belgrade University, needs no 
lengthy introduction. Since its first 
appearance in 1940, in German, it has 
been commonly acknowledged as a 
standard manual in the field. The text 
has been revised several times by the 
author, for edition in German, French, 
and English, and brought up to date. 
In the present American edition a fine 
selection of illustrations is added, ar- 
ranged by Professor Charanis, in co- 
operation with the Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library, and also a new set 
of historical maps. The book is ele- 
gantly produced. 


The title of the book describes ade- 
quately its scope and purpose. It is a 
story of the Byzantine State. The main 
concern of the author was to show the 
internal development of the State. 

Sut it is much more than just a “politi- 
cal” history. It is a comprehensive his- 
tory of Byzantine, as a “world,” only 
written from a particular point of view. 
The book was originally written for 
the new edition of the famous Ivan v. 
Muller’s Handbuch der Altertumswis- 
senschaft, and, in accordance with the 
plan of the whole collection, the early 
history of Byzantium had to be treated 
merely as background for the Medieval 
period. In fact, however, the first sec- 
tion of the book, dealing with the period 
from Constantine up to Justinian, is 
probably the best and most stimulating 
in the whole book. In the rest of the 
book one may regret the lack of so- 
ciological synthesis. The nature of the 
Medieval Byzantine State is nowhere 
clearly described. The Church his- 
torian is especially disappointed at this 
point, since the Byzantine Common- 
wealth was at once a “state” and a 
“church.” Indeed, this was not peculiar 
to Byzantium—this was the common 
characteristic of the Medieval Society 
as such, both in the East and in the 
West. But what was the distinctive 
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mark of the Byzantine version? The 
lack of “dogmatic” exposition affects 
the clarity of the historical narrative. 
The nature of the conflict between By- 
zantium and the West, which was one 
of the major themes of the history of 
the Middle Ages, remains rather ob- 
scure. 

One may also regret that the book 
has no real “epilogue.” On the last 
two pages of the book Ostrogorsky 
speaks very briefly about the Byzantine 
inheritance and succession, but he 
omits to mention the major survival 
of the Byzantine state-system, namely 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate. It is 
obviously an exaggeration to suggest, 
as has been done however more than 
once, that the Patriarch was in a sense 
“the Byzantine Emperor in disguise” 
(and indeed “in bonds”). But he 
actually continued to function, within 
the Ottoman settlement, as a national 
head of all Christians, of the rum milet, 
according to the rules and usages of 
the Byzantine times. Byzantium col- 
lapsed as a “‘state,” but survived as a 
“church.” A brief mention of this fact 
would have made the narrative more 
rounded. 

Each section of the book is supplied 
with an excellent bibliography, which 
includes also publications in Russian 
and other Slavic languages. The book 
is well written, a noble specimen of 
good historical prose. One may hope 
that, together with the History of the 
Byzantine Empire, by the late Profes- 
sor A. A. Vasiliev, recently reprinted 
in a paper-back edition (2 volumes, 
The University of Wisconsin Press, 
Madison, 1958), the book of Ostro- 
gorsky will stimulate interest in Byzan- 
tine studies in this country. Both books 
deserve the attention of Church his- 
torians. 

GEORGES FLOROVSKY 
Harvard Divinity School 





Bradwardine and the Pelagians: A 
Study of His ‘De Causa Dei’ and 
Its Opponents. By Gorvon LEFF. 
New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1957. xii, 282 pp. $6.00. 


It is particularly helpful when a his- 
torian of theology not only treats a 


man’s thought, but also analyzes the 
debate that produced it. In this volume 
Mr. Leff combines a thorough review 
of Bradwardine’s Augustinian theolo- 
gy with a close examination of his op- 
ponents, the “Pelagians.” In explicat- 
ing the controversy, Mr. Leff finds 
Bradwardine at the center of the four- 
teenth-century struggle concerning 
faith and reason. 

Is God’s activity toward men consis- 
tent, knowable, and gracious? Brad- 
wardine’s answer rests upon faith and 
traditional authority. Right reason 
must presuppose revealed truth. Given 
the Scriptures, especially Saint Paul, 
and the wisdom of Saint Augustine, 
the theologian may demonstrate God’s 
perfection, his goodness, his love and 
mercy, his freedom, and his grace. 
Bradwardine is consistent to the point 
that no good is possible unless God 
himself immediately performs it. God’s 
perfect will is immutable, and_ his 
knowledge of the future is unerring. 
Everything that occurs must do so via 
God’s immediate agency. Man there- 
fore contributes nothing to his own 
salvation. Indeed, Bradwardine must 
labor to prove that man contributes 
anything to his own sinning. 

Bradwardine nevertheless compares 
favorably with his opposition. The 
“Pelagians,” as Mr. Leff notes, sur- 
pass their fourth-century predecessors 
(p. 13). Bradwardine writes of them 
as rational skeptics; he does not tell 
us their individual names. Undoubted- 
ly Ockham provides their premise that 
reason knows no reality beyond direct 
sensuous experience. Furthermore, 
God’s absolute power (potentia abso- 
luta) and his unlimited freedom mean 
that he can choose to love a man who 
is not in grace. Robert Holcot, picked 
by Mr. Leff as another probable source 
of opposition, states that God’s grace 
and his love bear no relation to each 
other. Adam of Woodham asserts the 
extreme point that God can go against 
his own knowledge and beliefs and that 
Christ could therefore have been en- 
tirely deceived. Mr. Leff rightly in- 
sists that this fourteenth-century de- 
bate is more than a second phase of 
the realist-nominalist struggle (p. 258). 
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The skeptics have attacked revelation 
itself. 

In De causa Dei Bradwardine re- 
jects natural theology and builds upon 
Scripture. The puzzle is that he in- 
cludes ontological and cosmological 
proofs for God’s existence. Does he 
not then compromise his loyalty to the 
Bible, which ignores theoretical ar- 
guments for God? His method appar- 
ently is to use the Pauline idea of 
dependence on grace as a_ corner- 
stone for a complete philosophical 
theology. But this is not to be truly 
Biblical. The fall of man loses all 
meaning, as Mr. Leff admits (p. 71). 
Revealed theology becomes itself a 
natural theology—or at least one is 
uncertain any longer which it is. So 
it is one thing to laud Holy Scripture ; 
it is another to walk in the Biblical 
world. One senses that the Bible was 
more vivid to the mind of John Wyclif, 
Bradwardine’s admiring successor at 
Oxford. Postills on the text were the 
stuff of Wycliff’s sharp sermonizing ; 
but his Summa de enfe, as Mr. Leff 
notes (p. 261), rested upon meta- 
physics, not revelation. Even the me- 
dieval notion of the Bible as a “‘divine 
encyclopedia” does not justify Brad- 
wardine’s method. 

Mr. Leff might have been of further 
service had be analyzed Bradwardine’s 
use of Scripture more boldly, thus 
qualifying his hints of a line from De 
causa Dei to Luther and Calvin. The 
Reformation recalls Bradwardine, as 
the Renaissance does Ockham. Yet 
Calvin does not build his Biblical the- 
ology upon proofs of God’s existence, 
nor does Luther dismiss Ockham’s un- 
limited God. 

In addition to thorough documen- 
tation and bibliography, the volume 
includes useful appendices on the date 
of De causa Dei and on “the modern 
terms and divisions of grace.” 

WILLIAM MALLARD 
Emory University 





The Revolt of Martin Luther. By 

R. H. Fire. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1957. ix, 726 pp. 

$9.75 

This work of Mr. Fife is based on a 
careful examination of the source-ma- 


terial and the most important secondary 
literature. Thus the author offers to 
the English-speaking reader a biogra- 
phy on the young Luther which is 
similar to the works of the German 
scholars H. Bohmer and O. Scheel. 
Although the author denies any at- 
tempt “to approximate Ranke’s famous 
‘how the things actually occurred’ ” 
(viii)—this is just what he accom- 
plishes: a carefully detailed narrative 
of the early period of Luther’s life. 
However, in the controversial prob- 
lems which eventually must be touched 
upon by all thorough Luther biogra- 
phers, the author very seldom sug- 
gests any challenging ideas or offers 
new insights into the source-material. 
This becomes evident in the question 
of Luther’s approach to the “monastic 
baptism” (p. 89f.). The author seems 
to be content with reporting the op- 
posing interpretations by H. Denifle 
and O. Scheel, without making any 
further investigation or drawing any 
new conclusions. This indifference or 
unconcern is to be observed in his 
treatment of various problems of Lu- 
ther’s life, as for example the journey 
to Rome (especially p. 162), the trip 
to Cologne (p. 178), Luther’s relation 
to the Brethren of the Common Life 
(22-23, 70), to Staupitz (e.g. p. 201) 
and to Scholasticism. Especially here, 
the author has not given a clear pic- 
ture of Luther’s relation to Gabriel 
siel, in spite of the fact that he details 
Luther’s study of Biel’s work (pp. 98, 
156-160). Mr. Fife, however, skims 
lightly over and makes no attempt to 
answer the following questions: What 
(negative or positive) influence had 
Biel’s theology, especially his teachings 
on the Eucharist, on Luther? Is the 
present day Catholic Reformation re- 
search right if it interprets Luther’s 
work in toto as reception and/or re- 
pulsion of scholastic, i.e. nominalistic 
ideas? Is it really true that Luther 
found only secularization within the 
realm of the Roman Church? What 
was the religious substance against 
which he rebelled? A deeper engage- 
ment with the religious situation at 
the turn of the 16th century, as well 
as with the works of  Lortz 
and Iserloh would have made 
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available new and more _ ade- 
quate views. (See also ARG 48, 1957, 
257-261).—The author finds no ac- 
cess to the “evangelical experience” in 
Luther’s life and theology. The attitude 
towards the “tower-experience” is 
more than skeptical (p. 198). The 
evaluation of the first lecture on the 
Psalms and of that on Romans by no 
means reflects the dramatic progress 
which Luther made during the years 
of 1513-1516. The author states that 
during these years Luther’s standpoint 
was far from clear; “as a whole, he 
(Luther) stands on traditional the- 
ology” (p. 196). What does this 
mean: “as a whole”? How far must 
it be stretched in theological matters, 
especially since Fife grants some truth 
to Luther’s statement which connects 
the evangelical experience with the 
first lecture on the Psalms (p. 198)? 
L. Pinnomaa’s work Der c.xistentielle 
Charakter der Theologie Luthers, (An- 
nales Acad. Scien. Fennicae XLVII, 
Helsinki, 1940) has shown a deep in- 
sight into the theological and _ bio- 
graphical material which reflects the 
change in Luther’s theological concep- 
tion. Fife, however, hurries willingly 
to agree with the results which the 
German scholars (O. Scheel, H. 
36ohmer, H. Vogelsang) established in 
the twenties and thirties. He does not 
engage himself deeply enough with the 
available material, especially that which 
is more recent. 

A final statement: the feeling arises 
that the author becomes somewhat un- 
easy as soon as he is confronted with 
the religious enigma of the young Lu- 
ther. At this point Fife’s presentation 
is filled with psychological terms (as, 
p. 199). It becomes unclear, and the 
results are to be questioned, due to 
a solely psychological approach to a 
religious problem and a highly dubious 
attitude towards the available primary 
sources. In regard to the latter, the 
author is skeptical ; the sources drama- 
tize or exaggerate; they are unable to 
give an exact report due to the erring 
memory of the aging Luther; or they 
are influenced by Luther’s hostile atti- 
tude towards the time he spent within 
the Roman Church (pp. 69, 100). In 
regard to the solely psychological ap- 


proach, some direct questions are to 
be raised. How can the author prove 
that Luther was shaken by deep reli- 
gious emotions as early as his first 
years at the University? Was the 
young liberal arts student really dis- 
turbed by “inner promptings towards 
the religious life’ which would not 
cease (p. 69)? Was the law student 
really so deeply beset by fears and 
“conflicting urges”? Was Luther, 
during his student days, really “over- 
charged” with emotions (p. 73)? The 
proofs which the author offers are by 
no means convincing. It is to be grant- 
ed that Luther was a child of his time. 
Insofar as the “Zeitgeist” at the end of 
the 15th century was tense metaphysi- 
cally, so was Luther. But there was 
nothing— at least Fife does not prove 
it—"to set Luther off from his con- 
temporaries.” (R. H. Bainton: Here 
! Stand, Mentor Book, p. 20) It is 
impossible to judge the event at Stot- 
ternheim as the “trigger action” or 
“spark” (pp. 69, 73) which set off 
Luther’s “overcharged emotions.” The 
entire 15th and 16th centuries suffered 
from religiously ‘overcharged emo- 
tions,” and many people experienced 
“trigger-actions.” But they did not 
take the cowl, or rebel against the Ro- 
man church. It is impossible to make 
emotions the dynamic power in Lu- 
ther’s life, as Fife does. If it had been 
only due to emotions that Luther took 
the vow to St. Anne, why did he then 
not try to be absolved from it after the 
fear and excitement of the moment had 
passed? It was impossible for Luther 
to do this, since he was called by God. 
He experienced at Stotternheim the 
“mathematical point”; the whole ex- 
istence of man shrinks to one point, 
where it is confronted by God’s Will 
(WA. 5, 321; cf. W. Elert: Morpho- 
logie des Luthertums 1, 1931, 17 f.). 
The propelling power in the life of 
young Martin was this situation in 
which he was confronted by the holi- 
ness of God’s Will (cf. WA. 28, 559, 
21 f.; 561, 31 f.).—In spite of these 
critical remarks, The Revolt of Martin 
Luther will be of definite value. It 
makes the material concerning the 
young Luther available in a new form 
and puts special emphasis on the “mys- 
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terious alchemy” of Luther’s personali- 
ty (viii). Its shortcomings are due to 
the fact that the author—as he states in 
the introduction (vii)—did not ap- 
proach the young Luther as a theo- 
logian. It appears that he did this quite 
intentionally; as a result he found no 
access to many problems of which only 
a few have been discussed here. 

GOTTFRIED G. KRODEL 
University of Chicago 





Leben und Sterben des Ziircher 
Tauferfithrers Felix Mantz. By 
EKKEHARD KRAJEWSKI. Kassel: 
J. G. Oncken, 1957. 162 pp. DM 6. 


This work makes available to us in 
paperback form another of the Ziirich 
dissertations on Anabaptism written 
under the direction of Prof. Fritz 
Blanke by graduates of the Baptist 
Seminary at Ruschlikon. Although the 
title indicates a biographical treatment 
the paucity of source material concern- 
ing Mantz has forced the author to re- 
work aspects of the rise of the Taufer 
movement which have received excel- 
lent analysis elsewhere by Blanke, 
Bender, et al. 

The author’s painstaking research 
has been able to add little to the known 
facts of the life of Felix Mantz, though 
the carefully documented chronological 
corrections at several points are most 
welcome. We do know that Mantz 
was the son of a Zurich priest, that he 
studied the Biblical languages with 
Zwingli in 1522-23, that he broke with 
the Swiss Reformer in 1523-24 over 
the nature of the Church (and there- 
fore baptism), and that, together with 
Grebel and Blaurock, he led the Swiss 
srethren in the difficult early years. 
We know also that he became the first 
Anabaptist martyr, being drowned in 
the Limmat on January 5, 1527, be- 
cause the city council apparently saw 
no other way to silence him. ‘“When- 
ever someone comes to me _ seeking 
help,” said Mantz at his trial, “I will 
never refuse to instruct and to baptize 
him” (p. 144). In 1952 Ziirich and the 
Mennonite World Conference estab- 
lished a memorial to his memory. 

The author was encouraged to un- 
dertake this work primarily because of 


the new source material compilations 
being carried on by L. von Muralt and 
Walther Schmid. He has announced a 
second work which will deal with the 
theology of Felix Mantz and of the 
Zurich Taufer. It is heartening indeed 
to see this increasing use of the Tdufer 
Akten. Still, it is amazing how much 
preliminary work remains to be done 
in the collecting and editing of Ana- 
baptist source material without which 
works of the kind under review would 
not appear. 

CornELIus J. Dyck 
Chicago 





Pilgram Marbeck. Ein Fiihrer der 
Tauferbewegung im siiddeutschen 
Raum. By Jan J. Kiwiet. Kassel: 
J. G. Oncken, 1957. 174 pp. DM 6. 


Research in Anabaptist history, for 
some time strangely enough an Ameri- 
can prerogative, has in recent years 
received considerable attention by the 
Zirich church historian Fritz Blanke 
and his students. One of them, Jan J. 
Kiwiet, has now undertaken a new and 
stimulating analysis of Pilgram Mar- 
beck, the outstanding South German 
Anabaptist leader between 1530 and 
1556. 

After a brief introduction, dealing 
with the still unsettled question of 
Anabaptist theology, Kiwiet presents 
a biography of Marbeck and then pro- 
ceeds to discuss the history and signi- 
ficance of South German Anabaptism 
of which Marbeck must be considered 
the outstanding representative. A final 
section of the book makes use of the 
voluminous writings of Marbeck—he 
must have written more than Menno 
Simons—to delineate the theology of 
the Marbeck “circle,” which is sub- 
sumed under two headings: Bundes- 
gedanke — Bundesgemeinde. 

The book is full of novel insights 
and interpretations which, if properly 
documented, would necessitate a radical 
reorientation of Anabaptist historiogra- 
phy. Fortunately, one is inclined to say, 
this is not the case. 

Kiwiet contends that it is necessary 
to distinguish two basic types in early 
sixteenth century Anabaptism. One 
is represented by Conrad Grebel and 
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the Ziirich group, whereas Hans Denck 
represents the second, South German, 
type. In fact, Denck’s confession for the 
City Council of Nuremberg (1525) is 
understood by Kiwiet as the begin- 
ning of South German Anabaptism (p. 
42). This present reviewer is reluc- 
tant to see such distinct connections 
between this document (now easily ac- 
cessible in Fellmann’s excellent Denck 
edition) and the Anabaptist move- 
ment. The section on baptism in this 
particular confession reveals a con- 
flict not between adult and infant bap- 
tism, but rather between “eiisserlich 
und innerlich tauff.” One notes here 
the evidence of those spiritualistic ten- 
dencies which have prompted modern 
scholarship to place Denck on the 
fringe of the Anabaptist movement. 
Furthermore, what Kiwiet describes 
as the specific emphases of South Ger- 
man and Swiss Anabaptism (he con- 
trasts Freiwilligkeit of the one with 
Freikirche of the other, pp. 40-41) 
does not suggest itself as an adequate 
distinction. Both emphases, which 
actually pre-suppose each other, are 


clearly evident in the early stages of 
the Zwingli-Grebel conflict in Ziirich. 
The absence of sufficient documenta- 
tion regarding what Kiwiet calls South 


German Anabaptism is _ noticeable 
throughout the book. To confirm the 
supposed South German Anabaptist 
attitude toward the state, Kiwiet cites 
a statement by Sebastian Franck as his 
only source (p. 45), which raises not 
only a question of methodology, but 
also contradicts another statement 
about this issue earlier in the book 


(p. 30). 


Without doubt, Kiwiet has proposed 
a highly provocative thesis concerning 
a separate South German Anabaptism. 
At this juncture it serves as a timely 
reminder of the heterogeneity of the 
Anabaptist movement in South Ger- 
many and Switzerland. While a sub- 
stantial majority followed the pattern 
set by the Schleitheim Confession of 
1527, certain differences in belief and 
practice are evident throughout the 
century. Any perusal of the South 
German or Swiss Téduferakten or 
comparison of such Anabaptist leaders 


as Grebel, Hubmaier, Hut, Marbeck, 
etc., makes this at once obvious. That 
such Anabaptist diversity followed a 
strict geographical pattern, as Kiwiet 
suggests, seems beyond the possibility 
of verification at this point. 

Kiwiet’s presentation of Marbeck’s 
theology is exhaustive and based on 
the sources. His theology is Bundes- 
theologie ; central in his thinking is the 
new Bund per Christum which im- 
plies a gathered church, baptism, and 
a new life. It is unfortunate that the 
newly discovered Codex Kunstbuch 
with its wealth of new Marbeck ma- 
terial could not be utilized in this study. 
Whether this will eventually mean a 
revision or confirmation of Kiwiet’s 
outline, future Anabaptist scholarship 
can hardly afford to bypass his inter- 
esting analysis. 

Hans J. HILLERBRAND 
Goshen College, Goshen, Indiana 





Aspects de la propagande religieuse: 
Etudes publiées par G. BertHoup 
et al., Preface by HENrt MEYLAN. 
(Travaux d’humanisme et renais- 
sance, Vol. XXVIII). Geneva: Li- 
brairie E. Droz, 1957. 429 pp. 60 
fe? S. 


The twenty-one articles which com- 
pose this volume present much new in- 
formation about Protestant printers 
and booksellers during the sixteenth 
century. “Feminine erudition,” as 
Henri Meylan remarks in his preface, 
is well represented, since nine of the 
seventeen authors are women. The 
publisher, Mlle. Eugénie Droz, con- 
tributes three of the most informing 
chapters herself. The contributors 
come from every major Western na- 
tion and their writing (in four lan- 
guages) is impressive testimony to 
how much that is fresh can be turned 
up by painstaking scholarship in a 
well-worked field. The volume is 
well indexed and so particularly valu- 
able to scholars interested in those 
obscure figures on the fringes of the 
historical spotlight who had so much 
to do with the spread of the Reformed 
faith. 

The scene is Paris, Lyon, Geneva, 
and Neuchatel. The time-span is from 
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the 1520’s to the 1590’s. The chief 
figures studied are Simon Du Bois, 
evangelical printer in Paris 1525-34 
(by Annie Tricard), Pierre de Vingle, 
printer to Farel 1525-35 (E. Droz), 
and Laurent de Normandie, dis- 
tributor-extraordinary of Calvin’s 
books from 1548 to 1569 (Heidi-Lucie 
Schlaepfer). New light is cast on why 
Henri Estienne made money as a pub- 
lisher while his brother Francois did 
not (by R. M. Kingdon), and how An- 
toine Vincent of Geneva produced an 
enormous Protestant Psalter in 1562 
with the blessing of the King of France 
and the Roman Church (FE. Droz). 
There are studies of lesser lights and 
lesser problems, one of the most in- 
teresting being Gabrielle Berthoud’s 
description of how books with Re- 
formed content were put out with Cath- 
olic-sounding titles, tables of contents, 
and even running-heads, in order to 
escape censorship. Robert Hari con- 
tributes a definitive examination of the 
Placards of 1534, and Natalie Z. Davis 
writes a vivid sketch of the psalm- 
singing type-setters of Lyon in 1551. 

The printed books that are the chief 
sources for these studies are examined 
with extraordinary scholarly finesse. 
The type used, the borders of title-pag- 
es, minute cracks in the wood-cuts, all 
these are painstakingly correlated with 
the content of the books, with hand- 
written dedications, and with external 
events to date and place each book and 
determine its printer. And so a book 
printed by “Pierre du Pont” at Ant- 
werp at the sign of the “Pigeon blanc” 
is revealed as the work of Pierre de 
Vingle, hinting to a few of his readers 
that he is at the bridge over the Rhone 
in Geneva publishing under the aus- 
pices of the Holy Spirit (p. 70). 

To some extent the volume is also 
an omnium gatherum for other articles 
only indirectly related to the main 
theme. Dorothy Thickett’s fine study 
of Estienne Pasquier’s anonymous pub- 
lications in the cause of religious tol- 
erance and Garrett Mattingly’s pene- 
trating examination of an unsigned 
memorial of William Allen are closely 
related to “religious propaganda.” The 
biographical articles on Guillaume 
Postel (S. Stahlmann) and Justus Vel- 


sius (FE. Feist-Hirsch) are not, al- 
though they are informing. The brief 
suggestive sketch at the end by Paul 
F. Geisendorf on the varying effects of 
religious propaganda on different in- 
dividuals and in different settings 
leaves the reader unsatisfied. It is 
obviously easier to study the means of 
propaganda than to determine its ef- 
fects. 

In the wealth of new facts here pre- 
sented, there is little to change or chal- 
lenge current generalizations about the 
spread of the Protestant faith. The 
contributions on the whole stick to 
their sources and are notably cautious 
about offering any broad interpreta- 
tions of their findings. The one ex- 
ception is Mrs. Davis, who offers some 
most interesting suggestions about how 
and why the Reformed faith appealed 
to rootless workers in a literate busi- 
ness like printing (pp. 251, 256). 

E. Harris HARBISON 
Princeton University 





Socinianism in Poland. By STANIs- 

Las Kor. Translated from the Polish 

by Earl Morse Wilbur. Boston: 

Starr King Press, 1957. 226 pp. 

$5.00. 

Since the late Professor Wilbur fin- 
ished the translation of this book dur- 
ing the Second World War, Professor 
Wiktor Weintraub ot Harvard Uni- 
versity has brought it up to date. Pro- 
fessor Kot, scholar, lecturer, and for- 
mer diplomat, is overly modest with his 
statement in the Introduction that he 
intends only to supplement with de- 
tails the well-known History of Uni- 
tarianism written by Wilbur. Kot’s 
book is based on important primary 
sources which are in many cases no 
longer available to Western scholars of 
the Unitarian movement. It deals with 
the Polish “Brethren,” as they called 
themselves, in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, when they made im- 
portant contributions to the history of 
social and political ideas. Many of 
their topics are still widely discussed 
in our own times. One of the most 
heated controverises referred to the 
question of war. The Polish Brethren 
in Racow wavered between radical 
condemnation of all wars and a much 
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more moderate view somewhat like the 
present-day Quaker attitude. The com- 
promise position was taken by Jacob 
Palaeologus, a Greek antitrinitarian 
refugee, who published in 1572 his De 
Bello Sententia. Another refugee, the 
Italian Faustus Socinus, for whom the 
Polish antitrinitarian movement was 
named in the seventeenth century, 
voiced both publicly and in writing 
strong disapproval of the justification 
of any war. It is significant, however, 
that Socinus revised his opinions on 
the subject in his later years. His pro- 
posal that a Christian believer buy him- 
self off from war duty does not offer a 
convincing solution to the problem. 

Of no less interest for modern read- 
ers are the controversies regarding the 
relation of Church and State. Peter 
Gonesius, one of the leading spirits of 
the first generation of Polish unitari- 
ans, was greatly influenced by the 
Moravian Anabaptists. He considered 
the state as an evil and demanded with- 
drawal from all worldly affairs. How- 
ever, the Polish Brethren counted 
among their members many noblemen 
who were inclined to look favorably on 
society. Under the influence of Hugo 
Grotius, the Polish antitrinitarians 
adopted in the seventeenth century a 
more positive attitude towards both 
war and the State. On pages 172-181 
Professor Kot publishes interesting ex- 
cerpts from a discussion between Lud- 
wig Wolzogen, defender of an anti- 
state view and Jona Szlichtyng, who 
refused to exclude rulers from the 
Christian Church. 

Professor Kot’s book should be 
read not only by students of the Uni- 
tarian movement, but by political sci- 
entists as well. It offers many impor- 
tant insights into the complex prob- 
lems regarding the relationship between 
Church and State. Sects like the Uni- 
tarians, Anabaptists, and Spiritualists 
drew radical consequences from Lu- 
ther’s spiritual revolution. For that 
very reason their discussions are most 
valuable because they do not shy 
away from delicate issues. Even if their 
often radical solutions defy practical 
applications on a large scale, the gen- 
eration of the hydrogen bomb cannot 
be reminded often enough that it is 


not easy to reconcile the Christian 
spirit of love with power politics. Pro- 
fessor Kot has made with his book also 
a contribution to the history of reli- 
gious tolerance. Poland in the 16th and 
sarly 17th centuries was a haven for 
religious refugees from all of Europe. 
The book is written in a lively style. 
Prof. Wilbur’s translation is excellent. 

ELISABETH HIrRscH 
Trenton State College 





Livre des habitants de Genéve. (Vol 
XXVI: Travaux d’Humanisme et 
Renaissance.) Edited with introduc- 
tion and tables by PauL-F. GEISEN- 
porF. Geneva: Droz, 1957. xxiv, 274 
pages. Sw.fr. 40. 


Among the fascinating but hitherto 
unpublished manuscripts preserved in 
the Geneva State Archives are three 
registers listing names and a little in- 
formation about each of the men offi- 
cially received as an “inhabitant” by 
the city government during three sep- 
arate portions of the sixteenth century. 
This volume is a masterful edition of 
the first of those lists, which covers 
the period 1549-1560, when Calvin’s 
personal influence was rising to its 
peak. A second volume is to present 
editions of the other two lists. 

Few people are better equipped to 
do this job than M. Geisendorf, Pro- 
fessor of National History at the Uni- 
versity of Geneva and associate ar- 
chivist of the canton. His extraordinary 
abilities in handling the complex paleo- 
graphic problems involved in work 
with manuscripts of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries have been amply 
demonstrated in his edition of several 
Geneva chronicles, as well as in short- 
er studies. In this edition he is particu- 
larly impressive in his imaginative yet 
convincing reconstructions of dozens of 
obscure place names corrupted in the 
text. He has, no doubt wisely, decided 
to forego the even more difficult job of 
reconstructing corrupted proper names. 
The sixteenth-century scribes’ spellings 
of some of these names, therefore, re- 
main rather weird. This is particularly 
true of their efforts with English 
names. For example, “Whittingham” 
becomes “Untinghen.” 
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The document to which these skills 
are applied is of more than local in- 
terest, despite its title. This is particu- 
larly true if one accepts the argument 
plausibly set forth in M. Geisendorf’s 
introduction: that these registers are 
not mere fragments of a more com- 
plete record, but were actually the only 
ones ever kept, because they were kept 
only at times when religious persecu- 
tion provoked a particularly significant 
wave of emigration to Geneva. This 
reviewer would find that argument 
even more persuasive, if M. Geisen- 
dorf had presented corroborating evi- 
dence from the unpublished Registres 
du Conseil, which often include inde- 
pendent lists of those received as “in- 
habitants.” 

The main kind of information M. 
Geisendorf draws from this document 
is about the geographic spread of that 
branch of Protestantism which was 
turning to Calvin for leadership during 
these years. To the edition proper he 
has added a highly interesting table of 
the places from which all the refugees 
listed had come, grouped by country, 
province, department, and city, town, 
or village. A perceptive explanation of 
this geographic pattern is included in 
the introduction. Two-thirds of the 
refugees came from France. The range 
of provinces they came from is im- 
pressive, in some cases surprising. 
Others came from lands bordering 
France, then under the rule of the Holy 
Roman Empire. Substantial groups 
came from Italy and England. There 
were scatterings from other areas. 

Other kinds of information can also 
he derived from these registers, but M. 
Geisendorf leaves most of the addition- 
al tabulation and interpretation to the 
future. He only notes in passing the 
wealth of material they provide on the 
social and occupational background of 
many of the refugees. 

Our thanks for this edition should 
go not only to M. Geisendorf, but also 
to Mile. E. Droz, who commissioned 
and published it. Not often is the schol- 
arly world fortunate enough to have 
two experts of this calibre working on 
the illumination of a single document 
of this sort. Rosert M. Kincpon 
State University of Iowa 


Au coeur religieux du XVIe siécle. 

By Lucien Fesvre. Bibliotheque 

générale de l’Ecole Pratique des 

Hautes Etudes, Vle section. Paris: 

Sevpen, 1957. 358 pp. I 600-I 790 

Fr. 

This, Lucien Febvre’s last book, is 
both a useful summary of one strand 
of his thought and a fitting monument 
to an extraordinary intellectual career. 
For decades before his death in 1956, 
he was one of the most fervently ad- 
mired of French historians—admired 
not only by fellow historians in France 
and elsewhere, but by a host of schol- 
ars in other disciplines. One reason 
for this admiration can be found in 
his highly individual style: it does not 
possess the neat order and the limpid 
clarity one usually expects of French 
prose, an order and a clarity which too 
often over-simplify and thus distort; 
instead one finds here a style full of 
rhetorical questions, abrupt exclama- 
tions, unfinished sentences, dramatic 
figures of speech, suggesting a probing, 
penetrating, restless mind. 

This book consists of a series of ar- 
ticles, book reviews, and lectures, all 
but one printed elsewhere earlier, care- 
fully arranged and prepared for re- 
publication by the author, shortly be- 
fore his death. It unfortunately lacks 
the introductory essay he had planned 
to compose in order to connect these 
brief studies with his more substantial 
volumes, in particular with his master- 
work, Le probléme de lincroyance au 
XVIe siécle: la religion de Rabelais. 
Another regrettable lack is of up-to- 
date bibliographical references in some 
of the footnotes to the articles. The 
studies are grouped into five sections. 
The first raises the general problems of 
explaining the causes of the Reforma- 
tion ; it is a reprint of his famous, semi- 
nal article, “Une question mal posée: 
les origines de la réforme frangaise et 
le probléme des causes de la réforme.”’ 
The second section explores several 
facets of the character of Erasmus; 
most of the contributions here are re- 
views ‘of scholarly monographs. The 
third section deals with aspects of the 
French Reformation, and contains the 
most solid, definitive material in the 
book. The fourth section searches for 
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sources of the more “modern” ideas 
of the seventeenth century, and is again 
largely in the form of book reviews, 
and the fifth and concluding section 
pushes this search a bit further. 

At the heart of Febvre’s approach 
to history lay a method—a method 
which might well be called “inter-dis- 
ciplinary.” It sought to use insights 
drawn from all relevant intellectual 
disciplines—specifically from geogra- 
phy, psychology, ethnography, de- 
mography, economics, mathematics, 
and sociology, to name the most promi- 
nent—in order to “explain” and “un- 
derstand” the past. This did not, for 
Febvre, mean abandonment of the tra- 
ditional tools of rigorous historical 
research. In this volume he gives proof 
of his mastery and continuing use of 
them. The article, “Dolet propagateur 
de I’Evangile,” is a brilliant piece of 
research based on ingenious and pains- 
taking piecing together of scattered 
literary records; the articles on “L’ex- 
communication pour dettes en Franche- 
Comté” and “A Amiens: de la Ren- 
aissance a la Contre-Réforme,” provide 
dramatic proof of the great possibilities 
inherent in intelligent use of the man- 
uscript collections preserved in local 
French archives. 

In applying his method to religious 
history, the mixture of disciplines 
which Febvre seemed to find most 
fruitful was one of history and psy- 
chology. He was continually trying to 
paint a “psychological portrait” of 
some religious leader or more secular 
thinker, or to explain the general psy- 
chological impact of a new theological 
concept. His psychology is not, it 
should be added, that of the psycho- 
analyst or of the academic experimental 
psychologist; it is rather that of the 
creative artist. His conclusions resem- 
ble the intuitions of a perceptive novel- 
ist, with the necessary additional 
check against factual data which the 
rules of the craft demand of all his- 
torians. 

Occasionally Febvre also adds to this 
mixture elements of social class an- 
alysis. This does not always lead to 
convincing results—witness his fre- 
quent references to Protestantism as 
an almost entirely middle-class phe- 


nomenon, and, on a more specific level, 
his over-generalized righteous indigna- 
tion at the avarice of the sixteenth- 
century bourgeoisie in the article on 
excommunication for debts (pp. 244 
ff.). 

One element which may surprise by 
its absence is systematic theology and 
philosophy. These are deliberately set 
aside, sometimes almost truculently, 
as too static to explain the flow of 
events, or, more modestly, as requiring 
more specialized knowledge than 
Febvre possessed. Ignorance of them, 
however, occasionally leads him into 
traps, as when he suggests that the doc- 
trine of soul-sleep is one of five cri- 
teria which distinguish the thought of 
sixteenth-century Protestants and pro- 
to-Protestants from orthodox Catholic 
belief (pp. 176-177). Such a sugges- 
tion would have horrified Calvin, whose 
De psychopannychia was written pre- 
cisely to combat this doctrine, and 
would have disturbed many other good 
Protestants. 

Febvre’s mixture as it stands, how- 
ever, has important continuing con- 
tributions to make to Reformation his- 
toriography. It makes clear the prima- 
cy of religion in the history of the Ref- 
ormation. It shatters the continuing 
futile attempt to make the Reformation 
the product of a specific national geni- 
us, or to make reform in any one coun- 
try entirely independent of reforms 
elsewhere. My own most serious objec- 
tion is to Febvre’s denial of the impor- 
tance of ecclesiastical institutions (pp. 
8 and passim). Luther and Calvin were 
and are more important than Erasmus 
and Lefévre, not just because of the 
depth of their religious experience, but 
also because they founded institutions 
which spread and maintained and 
sometimes even forced modification of 
the beliefs resulting from that experi- 
ence. The history of religious experi- 
ence and of the popular reaction to the- 
ology has its important place, but it 
needs the supplement of church history, 
in the strict sense of that term, if we 
are to understand the religious past 
and deal with the future. 

My general reactions on finishing 
this book were ones of gratitude and 
hope: gratitude for many exciting in- 
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sights and leads for further research; 
hope that some of these leads will be 
followed, and that even richer inter- 
disciplinary mixtures will further deep- 
en our knowledge of the religious heart 
of the sixteenth century. 

Ropert M. Kincpon 
State University of lowa 





Sebastian Castellio im Urteil seiner 

Nachwelt vom Spathumanismus bis 

sur Aufklarung. By Hans RUDOLF 

GuacisBerG. Basler Beitrige sur 

Geschichtswissenschaft 57, 1956. 207 

pp. 

This work affords abundant proof 
that the less renowned figures in his- 
tory may also exert a quiet, extensive 
and enduring influence. Castellio cer- 
tainly cannot be compared in reputa- 
tion with Erasmus, Luther or Calvin. 
He founded no church and no great 
movement is attached to his name. Yet 
he has been reprinted, translated, read 
and discussed from his day to ours to 
an astounding degree. His influence 


was greatest in the Netherlands and 
England, though France, Germany and 


Poland also figure. In three areas he 
was influential: as a translator of the 
Scriptures into French and Latin; as 
an educator whose dramatic renderings 
of Biblical stories into classical Latin 
served for centuries as a school book 
in many lands; and above all as a cham- 
pion of religious liberty. Many of the 
outstanding liberals of subsequent cen- 
turies have drawn from him: Mon- 
taigne, Faustus Socinus, Coornhert, 
Richard Simon, John Locke (who 
thought to publish his collected works), 
Gottfried Arnold, Pierre Bayle and 
J. L. Mosheim. In recent years there 
has been on a small scale a Castellio 
renaissance. This learned survey pre- 
sents an illuminating panorama. 

RoLanp H. BarntTon 
Yale Divinity School 





Six Makers of English Religion, 

1500-1700. By Gorpon Rupr. New 

York: Harper and Bros., 1957. 124 

pp. $2.50. 

Dr. Rupp selects as makers of Eng- 
lish religion during two lively centuries 
of its history : Tyndale,.Cranmer, Foxe, 


Milton, Bunyan, and Watts. Each is 
treated as an author, and the principal 
work of each is mentioned with his 
name in the chapter title. The choice is 
justified on the ground that the writ- 
ings of these men “influenced many 
millions of readers” and gave evidence 
of “the creative energy of genius.” It 
would be hard to improve on this se- 
lection; but the name of Richard 
Hooker might have been added with- 
out changing the criteria of choice. 
Seven or more such essays as these 
would never have become a tedious 
book. The treatment of these persons 
and their writings is penetrating and 
intimate. It is the shortest chapter, 
that on Bunyan and the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, that I have found the least im- 
pressive; and the worst fault of the 
book is that there is not enough of it. 
A note of broad and wise interpreta- 
tion is struck frequently. In introduc- 
ing Tyndale, Rupp affirms a simple 
truth that is wholly lost sight of in 
many a history: “In the long run, the 
supreme fact in the reformation under 
Henry VIII was a religious fact, the 
making and opening of its Bible to the 
English nation.” This chapter has more 
on the early versions of the English 
Bible than on Tyndale himself, while 
in Cranmer’s case it is the personal 
story that dominates. It is a story told 
with understanding and power. John 
Foxe is presented with all his oddities, 
and we are offered a reasonable view 
of the merits of his Book of Martyrs. 
The interpretation of Milton is marked 
by special attention to his two testing 
experiences, his blindness, and his un- 
happy first marriage. The account of 
Watts and his hymns is one of the best 
of the essays. As an example of Dr. 
Rupp’s way of making a fragment of 
source material tell its story, I quote 
his reference to the visit of John Wes- 
ley to Watts at Abney House in Stoke 
Newington : 

It was there, on October 4, 1738, that 
he was visited by another little giant, 
John Wesley. All we know about this is 
the tantalizing brevity of John Wesley’s 
diary. £1.30 at Dr. Watts. Conversed. 2.30 
Walked, singing, conversed.’’ We may 
guess part of the conversation, for Isaac 


Watts had sent a contribution to help the 
distressed German Protestants from Salz- 
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burg who had formed a settlement just out- 
side Savannah in Georgia, where John 
Wesley had recently been missionary. And 
then there is the picture of them walking 
under the trees, two plain, trim little 
men, singing to one another their own and 
other people’s hymns. 


This is a book of real merit, for 
which many will be grateful. 


Joun T. McNEILL 
East Middlebury, Vt. 





Pictorial History of Protestantism. 
By Vercitius Ferm. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1957. 368 pp. 
$10.00. 


One cannot help being impressed by 
this large and handsome gold-and-blue- 
hound volume full of pictures. Visually 
it has everything except Technicolor 
and Cinerama. The paper is of good 
quality, and the printing reflects tech- 
nical proficiency. The quality of the 
cuts, however, varies greatly, from the 
finely delineated D. C. Macintosh to 
the vague and umbrageous Thomas 
More. 

After introductory chapters on the 
background in late medieval Catholi- 
cism and the Continental Reformation, 
the book is divided into many sections, 
each dealing, in unequal fashion, with 
some forty-seven varieties of Protes- 
tantism, chiefly American. The author 
begs with some justification to be ex- 
cused from responsibility for this im- 
balance, pleading lack of cooperation 
from some of the groups represented. 

One would not expect profundity or 
penetration in a general picture book, 
and the reviewer has no objection on 
this score. But a serious question must 
be raised concerning the method of 
explaining the illustrations and of iden- 
tifying their source. In many cases in- 
dividual pictures are only vaguely re- 
lated to the accompanying text. More 
irritating is the lack of identifying 
data. Very sparse information in the 
text is supplemented by a section of 
“Picture Credits,” which is just that 
and no more. The point of these ref- 
erences is solely legal acknowledgment 
of the immediate copyright. This is 
certainly proper. But what about the 
painter, sculptor, engraver, the form 
of the original, its location and history ? 


All too frequently this information is 
quite lacking. A lithographed copy of 
an engraving made from an original 
painting should be identified as such, 
and the location of the original given. 
The history of art forms belongs to a 
work like this. 

Examples are numerous. Among 
the more flagrant are the following: 
the martyrdom of Savonarola, not iden- 
tified as a painting by an unknown 
artist about 1500, in the Museo de San 
Marco, Florence; the portrait of Leo 
X, with no mention of the famous 
Raphael or the renowned Florentine 
Palazzo Pitti; Zwingli, without refer- 
ence to Hans Asper or the City Library 
of Ziirich, even though the initials HA 
intriguingly adorn the work; Diirer’s 
“Three Peasants,” without a word 
about Albrecht and his characteristic 
signature so obvious at the bottom. 
Where is the mural on page 205? 

The mural brings up another com- 
plaint. Little or no attempt is made 
to distinguish between true sources 
and secondary copies or much later 
products of imagination. Genuine six- 
teenth century woodcuts are mingled 
with nineteenth century romantic ideal- 
izations. The value of many obviously 
genuine and contemporary illustrations 
is lost by failure to give any indica- 
tion of source. Non-historical “picture 
credits” will not do. 

Apart from these strictures on meth- 
od, one may forgive the infrequent in- 
accuracy of statement that results from 
extreme brevity of text. One may even 
he innocently amused at the inevitable 
switch of picture titles (p. 204). If all 
the material had been equal to the ex- 
cellent sources for Mennonite history 
(pp. 82 ff.) and the careful identifica- 
tions for the Quaker illustrations (p. 
184), it would have become much more 
acceptable to serious historians. The 
lay “reader,” who is not at all troubled 
by these niceties, should be vastly en- 
tertained and even edified by this 
dramatic portrayal of Protestant his- 
tory. Everyone may thank editor Ferm 
for this essay in visual education, im- 
pressive for all its imperfections. 

FREDERICK A. NoRwoop 
Garrett Biblical Institute 





MINUTES OF THE COUNCIL 
December 28, 1958 


President George H. Williams called 
the. meeting to order at the Burlington 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., with F. A. 
Norwood, C. E. Schneider, Guy S. 
Klett, Robert T. Handy, S. E. Mead, 
H. J. Grimm, L. A. Loetscher, and 
W. S. Hudson present. The minutes 
were approved as printed, and the 
treasurer’s report was received. G. H. 
Williams and C. E. Schneider were 
appointed to audit the treasurer’s books 
for 1958, and Paul Meacham and 
W. W. Manross were appointed to 
audit the books in 1959. The editors 
reported that the circulation of Church 
History has been steadily increasing, 
with a total list of 684 members plus 
490 subscribers in 1958. Moved, sec- 
onded, and voted that the editors of 
Church History be empowered to ne- 
gotiate with Mr. Holley Shepherd with 
respect to the publication of the index 
which he has prepared, and to settle 
upon an honorarium subject to the ap- 
proval of the president and treasurer. 


Moved, seconded, and voted that the 
identification of W. R. Hutchison’s 
manuscript as the Brewer Prize Essay 
appear on the page opposite the title 
page, and that the treasurer be author- 
ized to pay the Prize in whole or in 
part to either Mr. Hutchison or the 
Yale University Press upon publication 
of the manuscript. 

Moved, seconded, and voted that a 
list of past officers of the Society, to 
be prepared by L. A. Loetscher, be 
published annually in Church History. 

Moved, seconded, and voted that the 
chairman of the membership commit- 
tee, in collaboration with the treasurer, 
be authorized to send 50 copies of the 
March issue to overseas church histori- 
ans or librarians with an invitation to 
join the Society. 

Moved, seconded, and voted that a 
special bibliography committee, com- 
posed of Niels H. Sonne, chairman, 
Gaylord P. Albaugh, Nelson R. Burr, 
and Guy S. Klett be appointed to con- 
fer with the ATLA with reference to 
the suggestion contained in the letter 


of Mr. Sonne and to report at the next 
annual meeting of the Council. 

The president appointed a_ special 
committee, composed of Guy S. Klett, 
chairman, S. E. Mead, and F. A. Nor- 
wood, to enter into correspondence 
with editors of denominational histori- 
cal journals with a view to setting up a 
panel to discuss the opportunities and 
problems in publishing a denomination- 
al historical journal. 


Moved, seconded, and voted that title 
to the Zwingli materials on deposit with 
the library of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, formerly under the care of W. W. 
Rockwell, be transferred to Union The- 
ological Seminary. 

The president reported concerning 
the regional meetings which are being 
held in cooperation with the American 
Association of Theological Schools. 


The membership committee reported 
the death of F. L. Fagley and of W. W. 
Rockwell. The following resignations 
were accepted with regret: P. F. Abel, 
L. D. Buss, D. M. Cory, R. E. Dettrey, 
G. P. Gallos, J. H. Gockel, Kenneth 
Hobart, A. J. Hunter, R. L. Means, 
A. R. Kahler, Jr., C. D. Krug, D. M. 
Parrott, Mrs. Florence Petherick, 
R. A. Renfer, A. H. Strand, C. M. 
Weswig. 

For failure to comply with the con- 
stitutional requirements, the following 
persons were dropped from member- 
ship: O. W. Aughbaugh, C. J. Brown, 
J. H. Campbell, C. C. Forman, B. J. 
Holm, W. D. Ingram, J. N. Keller, 
Robert Kreider, A. K. Markland, J. T. 
Marshall, J. A. Miller, R. M. Puckett, 
W. W. Rankin, Levering Reynolds, 
Jr., C. S. Roddy, L. K. Tobiassen, 
J. E. Wrigley, J. A. Zambus. 


The following persons were elected 
members of the Society, subject to the 
sual constitutional provision: Bert 
Affleck, Jr., Hugh G. Anderson, James 
Anderson, Glenn P. Blake, Geoffrey 
Bromiley, Mrs. Richard Brose, A. J. 
Carlson, James E. Cheek, Gerald De- 
Jong, Donald F. Durnbaugh, John C. 
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English, John D. Eusden, Richard W. 
Evans, Frank Farrell, Jerome L. Ficek, 
George W. Forell, Donald H. Frank, 
Glen French, John H. Gardner, Jr., 
Brian A. Gerrish, John H. Gerstner, 
Jr., Langdon B. Gilkey, Vincent G. 
Harding, Robert B. Hayward, Will 
Herberg, Frederick G. Heymann, D. 
Larrimore Holland, Robert Hooper, 
William R. Hoyt, Ralph Htelm, Ken- 
neth E. Hummel, Thom Hunter, EI- 
don A. Hutchison, Edward D. Jervey, 
Robert C. Johnson, William B. Jones, 
William E. Keeney, Hugh T. Kerr, 
Elmer L. Lampe, Jr., Clarence Lee, 
Robert E. Lee, Walter Lee, George L. 
Leitze, Robert Lynn, William C. Mac- 
Vean, Brooks Major, Warren Martin, 
Frank D. McCloy, William F. McKee, 
John McRay, David L. Mueller, Rus- 


sell E. Myers, Heiko A. Oberman, C. 
Herbert Oliver, Harold M. Parker, Jr., 
Leslie Parrott, Brown Patterson, Rob- 
ert S. Paul, Freeland Penny, Daniel 
E. Poellet, Earl A. Pope, Richard M. 
Pope, Eugene G. Prater, Charles 
E. Quirk, George S. Robbert, Ernest 
R. Sandeen, Raymond H. Schmandt, 
George A. Schultz, John Score, James 
C. Spalding, Lewis Spitz, Chase H. 
Stafford, Nelson E. Stance, Milos 
Strupl, Gordon Tait, Peter Trutza, 
William E. Tucker, Richard A. Un- 
derwood, Robert P. Varley, Robert 
Voelkel, Robert C. Walton, Walter E. 
Wiest, Walter L. Yates, Dale E. Zim- 
dars. 


Attest: Winthrop S. Hudson 
Secretary 





MINUTES OF THE SOCIETY 
December 29, 1958 


President George H. Williams call- 
ed the meeting to order. The minutes of 
the last meeting were approved as 
printed. Nominations were presented 
and the proposed officers and commit- 
tees were duly elected, as follows: 

President, Robert T. Handy; Vice- 
president, Jerald C. Brauer; Secretary, 
Winthrop S. Hudson; Assistant Sec- 
cretary, Robert S. Michaelsen; Treas- 
urer, Guy S. Klett; Editors, J. H. 
Nichols and F. A. Norwood; other 
members of the Council, C. E. Schnei- 
der, L. J. Trinterud, Quirinus Breen, 
H. Shelton Smith, G. H. Williams, 
H. J. Grimm, L. A. Loetscher, and 
Raymond W. Albright. 

Editorial Board: J. H. Nichols and 
F. A. Norwood, with the cooperation of 
R. H. Bainton, R. Pierce Beaver, John 
Dillenberger, E. A. Dowey, Jr., R. M. 
Grant, W. S.. Hudson, S. E. Mead, 
Wilhelm Pauck, R. C. Petry, and 
Matthew Spinka. 

Membership Committee: L. J. Trin- 
terud, chairman; L. A. Loetscher, 
S. E. Mead, R. M. Cameron, W. R. 
Cannon, S. F. Ahlstrom, J. R. von 
Rohr. 


Investment Guy S. 


Committee : 


Klett, chairman; Norman H. Maring. 

Committee on Nominations: G. H. 
Williams, Franklin H. Littell, J. T. 
McNeill. 

Committee on Program for the 1959 
Annual Meeting to be held in Chicago: 
Robert T. Handy, chairman; J. C. 
Brauer, and Harold Grimm. 

Cominittee on Program for the 1960 
Annual Meeting: J. C. Brauer, chair- 
man; H. J. Grimm, and Lefferts A. 
Loetscher. 

Committee on Program and Local 
Arrangements for the 1960 Spring 
Meeting: Albert C. Outler, chairman ; 
Alfred T. DeGroot, T. Watson Street. 

The treasurer’s report was received, 
the auditors reporting that they had 
found the books in order. The secre- 
tary announced the program of the 
Spring Meeting at Wake Forest, N. C. 
on April 17-18, 1959, and Quirinus 
Breen announced the visit of Ray C. 
Petry to the Pacific Coast. F. H. Lit- 
tell reported concerning the regional 
meetings which had been held at Bos- 
ton, Atlanta, and Evanston, and an- 
nounced the dates of those to be held 
at Dallas, Berkeley, St. Paul, Pitts- 
burgh, and Toronto. 
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The program at this meeting includ- 
ed the following papers: “The Meth- 
odist Class Meeting as an Instrument 
of Christian Discipline” by F. H. Lit- 
tell; “Schleiermacher as Theologian 
and Politician” by R. C. Raack; “The 
Significance of the Word of God for 
Calvin” by J. T. McNeill; “A Contri- 
bution to the Problem of Change and 
Continuity in the Reformation Move- 
ment” by Frederick Heymann; “Sarpi 
and Religious Change in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries” by W. J. 
Bouwsma ; “The Meaning of ‘Martyr- 
dom’ for the North African Church” 
by E. R. Fairweather; “The Disap- 


pearance of Christianity in North Af- 
rica” by Charles Speel; “Monastic 
Tithes: A Study in Medieval Monastic 
Theory and Practice” by Giles Con- 
stable; ‘“‘Thomas Aquinas and Ray- 
mundus Lullus” by M. A. Schmidt; 
“Paganism to Christianity in Anglo- 
Saxon England” by William Chaney ; 
“Julian and Justinian and the Unity of 
Faith and Culture” by Glanville Down- 
ey; and the presidential address, “*The 
Paradisic and Wilderness Motif in the 
History of the Church” by G. H. Wil- 
liams. 
Attest: Winthrop S. Hudson 
Secretary 





OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY 


Compiled by Frederick W. Loetscher 


1888-1896 

Philip Schaff, President 1888-1893 

A. H. Newman, Vice-President 1888 

James C. Moffat, VP 1888 

Arthur Cleveland Coxe, VP 1888-1889 

Henry Martyn Baird, VP 1889-1896 

John Fletcher Hurst, VP 1889-1893, 
P 1894-1895 

Henry Martyn Dexter, VP 1889-1890 

George Park Fisher, VP 1888, 1890- 
1895, P 1896 

Richard Salter Storrs, VP 1891-1893 

Henry Eyster Jacobs, VP 1894-1896 

Charles Comfort Tiffany, VP 1894- 
1896 

Egbert Coffin Smyth, VP 1896 

Samuel Macauley Jackson, Secretary 
1888-1896, Editor (Papers, First 
Series, 8 vols., 1889-97), Treasurer 
1888-1892 

3arr Ferree, T 1893-1896 


Presidents and Vice-Presidents 
1906-1959 


Williston Walker, P 1907 

Henry Eyster Jacobs, VP 1907, P 1908 

Francis Albert Christie, VP 1908, P 
1909 

Arthur Cushman McGiffert, VP 1909, 
P 1910 

Edward Tanjore Corwin, VP 1910, 
P 1911 


Samuel Macauley Jackson, VP 1911, 
P 1912 

Joseph Cullen Ayer, Jr., VP 1912, 
P 1913 

James Isaac Good, VP 1913, P 1914 

John Alfred Faulkner, VP _ 1914, 
P 1915 

Edward Payson’ Johnson, VP 1915, 
P 1916 

David Schley Schaff, VP 1916, P 1917 

Henry Bradford Washburn, VP 1917, 
P 1918 

George Edwin Horr, P 1919 

Robert Hastings Nichols, VP 1918- 
1919, P 1920 

Ephraim Emerton, VP 1920, P 1921 

William Nathaniel Schwarze, P 1922 

James Coffin Stout, VP 1921-1922, 
P 1923 

Henry James Weber, VP 1923, P 1924 

Shirley Jackson Case, VP 1924, 
P 1925 

William Walker Rockwell, VP 1925, 
P 1926 

George Warren Richards, VP 1926, 
P 1927 

Winfred Ernest Garrison, VP 1927, 
P 1928 

Edward Strong Worcester, VP 1928, 
P 1929 

William Strong Schermerhorn, VP 
1929, P 1930 
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Abdel Ross Wentz, VP 1930, P 1931 

William Warren Sweet, VP 1931, 
P 1932 

Conrad Henry Moehlman, VP 1932, 
P 1933 

Frederick William 
1933, P 1934 

John Thomas McNeill, VP 1934, 
P 1935 

Wilhelm Pauck, VP 1935, P 1936 

Herbert Wallace Schneider, VP 1936, 
P 1937 

Reuben E. E. 
P 1938 

Charles Lyttle, VP 1938, P 1939 

Roland H. Bainton, VP 1939, P 1940 

F. W. Buckler, VP 1940, P 1941 

Edward Rochie Hardy, Jr., VP 1941, 
P 1942 

Harold S. Bender, VP 1942, P 1943 

Percy V. Norwood, VP 1943, P 1944 

Kenneth S. Latourette, VP 1944, 
P 1945 

Matthew Spinka, VP 1945, P 1946 

Cyril C. Richardson, VP 1946 

Ernest G. Schwiebert, P 1947 

Marshall M. Knappen, VP 1947 

Winthrop S. Hudson, VP 1948, 
P 1948 

Massey H. Shepherd, P 1949 

James Hastings Nichols, VP 1949, 
P 1950 

Ray C. Petry, VP 1950, P 1951 

Sandford Fleming, VP 1951, P 1952 

Sidney E. Mead, VP 1952, P 1953 

Carl E. Schneider, VP 1953, P 1954 

Leonard J. Trinterud, VP 1954, 
P 1955 

Quirinus Breen, VP 1955, P 1956 

H. Shelton Smith, VP 1956, P 1957 

George H. Williams, VP 1957, P 1958 

Robert T. Handy, VP 1958, P 1959 

Jerald C. Brauer, VP 1959 


Loetscher, VP 


Harkness, VP 1937, 


Secretaries and Assistant Secretaries 
1906-1959 


Samuel Macauley Jackson, S_ 1907- 
1911 

William Walker Rockwell, AS 1911, 
S 1912-1917 

Frederick William Loetscher, S 1918- 
1933 


Abdel Ross Wentz, S 1934-1937 

Matthew Spinka, AS 1929-1937, S 
1938-1941 

Robert Fortenbaugh, AS 1939-1941 

Thomas C. Pears, Jr., S 1942-1943 

Sidney E. Mead, AS 1942-1943 

Raymond W. Albright, S 1944-1954 

Peter Stiansen, AS 1948 

Mervin M. Deems, AS 1949-1954 

Frederick A. Norwood, AS 1955-1956 

Winthrop S. Hudson, AS 1944-1947, 
S 1955- 

Robert S. Michaelsen, AS 1957- 


Treasurers and Assistant Treasurers 


1906-1959 


Sarr Feree, T 1907-1910 

Samuel Macauley Jackson, T 1911 

William Walker Rockwell, AT 1911, 
T 1912-1913 

Henry James Weber, T 1914-1921 

Robert Hastings Nichols, T 1922- 
1950 

Mrs. Robert Hastings Nichols, T 
pro tem. 1949, AT 1950 

Guy S. Klett, T 1951- 


Editors for PAPERS, 2nd Series, 
9 volumes, 1908-1934 


Samuel Macauley Jackson, 1906-1911 

William Walker Rockwell, 1912-1917 

Frederick William Loetscher, 1918- 
1933 

Conrad Henry Moehlman, 1934 

Abdel Ross Wentz, 1934 

Matthew Spinka, 1934 

Robert Hastings Nichols, 1934 


Editors of CHURCH HISTORY 
(1932-) 


Matthew Spinka, 1932-1949 

Robert Hastings Nichols, 1932-1947 
Winthrop S. Hudson, 1948-1950 
Ray C. Petry, 1948-1950 

James Hastings Nichols, 1948- 
Wilhelm Pauck, 1951-1953 

Leonard J. Trinterud, 1953-1955 
Frederick A. Norwood, 1956- 





REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
December 1, 1957 - November 30, 1958 


I. CURRENT FUNDS 


A. SUMMARY AND BALANCE 
Receipts 
Balance on hand, December 1, 1957 
Membership Dues 
Income from Church History 


Studies 13.82 
303.65 7,554.87 


$ 4,117.23 





$11,672.10 


Disbursements 
Expenses of management of Society $1,365.01 


Publication of Church History 3,402.78 
2,785.25 


$7,553.04 


Total Disbursements 
Cash on hand, November 30, 1958 in Fidelity- 

Philadelphia Trust Co. Checking Account 

(Bank Statement ) $4,377.81 
Less outstanding checks . 258.75 4,119.06 





$11,672.10 
GENERAL FUNDS AND MAGAZINE 
Receipts 
Membership dues paid 
Subscriptions to Church History 


Sale of copies 
Advertising in Church History 


$ 7,237.40 


Disbursements 
MANAGEMENT OF SOCIETY 
Ee $ 131.90 
Printing and mimeographing 220.27 
RID dictidaistisaeeneisienininccnionneninennioveinnstontane 18.75 
Secretarial services for Secretary, treasurer 311.00 
Safe Deposit Box : : 
Expenses of Secretary and Treasurer 
Bond of Treasurer 
Treasurer’s stipend 1,365.01 
SPECIAL EXPENDITURE 
Transfer to Publication Reserve 
Luncheon, Dec. 1957 
eres Gereees Gnd WSN) oss 


PUBLICATION OF CHURCH HISTORY 
Printing and distribution of magazine 
Postage and express charges 
Stationery and supplies 
Secretarial services 


2,785.25 


329.90 3,402.78 
$ 7,553.04 


Guy S. Ktett, Treasurer 
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